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THE RULING CLIQUE 
IN THE KUOMINTANG TODAY 

Bj Our Chungking Correspondent 


^ fhfrt ISOLATED ITSELF FROM THE MASS MOVEMENTS 

people after the national revolution in 1927. It 
substituted for the alliance with the workers and peasants the 
alliance with the Communist Party and with the Soviet Union, 

arv inTtlan^ords, compradore capitalists, reaction- 
^ ® and with Britain-and the United States which at 

tW i“Peri“lis“s .in China. Against this policy 

progressive elements, which ^deve¬ 
loped into the bitter 10 years of civil war. 

Since the Kuomintang has not changed its basic structure- 

consUte ^VtS 1937-1939, it still (to-day> 

consists of the same groups as after 1927. It is obviouslw 

impossible therefore to speak of truly democratic groups within- 
the Kuomintang. In fact when the first opportLi^^ foT tfe 

^ccurred in 1937, the Kuomintang was more interested in main 
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«.he i*.,, 

on the basis of its old Academy oast th firmly organised 

year has its own organisation^J^ i*’-each 
in touch with each other The ^rad ** constantly 

vincial divisions. (All the Divisional P^®' 

are the Whampoa graduatesT 

a very useful and horizontal or<rp • Generalissimo 

cleavages and to centralise informa^f “ /counteract vertical 

units. rmation on tlie situation in all 

Party, one Leader ” ltd hi^tSs freT “ *^“0 ^ounfW, one 

sure of control within the Knnm* + ^^Snin a substantial mea- 

AMough ae ide.C„r.if "Z; » '“-“"t W«P- 

.endeacy of exoIu.i,fc„ iS S»d“i. 

and m some cases led local command ” *u t extent 

to conclude temporary treaties l other fronts 

JNon-Whampoa officer in She ChLt^ Japanese across the lines, 
cohesion of this group tnd Ih. ? of the 

M, which thus tends to dluninhl^S-'"^^^^^ ^o 

although they excercise a superficial Politically 

tire y. The attitude of the Kmlla ffi administra- 

think like that of a militarist t^ ih ®ome- 

group is in charge of the secret sp • ^ fanks. The Whampoa 

s,™„ .log ™,“y“”S to IS-t 

also controls one of the internal • Albed countries. It 

nisation, the San Min Chu I Youth orga- 

Gi, one of the leaders of the WhamnH f ooatrols. Tai 

Secret Service and is resnonsihl#- t ^ is tbe bead of the 

He rnay he caUed the Hii^ler of 0^”^ d“'' .^euotalissimo. 
bated (and most feared) 

tioM and to keep the A™v ,mdr u under all condi- 

Kai-shek sometimes has to restrail j/® oontrol. However, Chiang 
to achieve monopoly control within ^roup 

tends to alienate other impoti^t ^^‘C^use this 

support him. The outstan^n" 1 groups who also 

often spoken of as fiTs sSctsor^^^^^^ ^ai-shekl 

«f W d.„ itooltodtog toe C^Sd B:S”£ 
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savagely persecuted. Two-tliirds of China’s concentration camps 
are located in this area. Police control is complete to an ex¬ 
tent one would not have expected in an agricultural society and 
to a much greater extent than anywhere else in China. A huge 
army of spies and provocateurs is maintained. Political terror 
through secret executions, and tortures is also widespread. Since 
Hu’s kingdom could disappear either as a result of Japanese action 
^or as a result of democratic political unity in China it must guard 
against both of these. But because it is keeping its forces for 
the post-war battles for supremacy its method of defence against 
the Japanese is appeasement. A very extensive trade with the 
enemy goes on and the shops in Sian are full of Japanese goods. 
Its method of defence against unity is to interpose a barrier be¬ 
tween the <Jommunist-led areas and the rest of China and to 
carry out an intensive anti-Communist propaganda policy. It 
also provokes border incidents which are called “ Communist 
attacks ” whenever a trend towards negotiations between the two 
parties at the Centre becomes apparent. 

For instance when Lin Chu-han, Chairman of the Border 
Region was in Chungking last year, Hu Ciiung-nan launched 
attacks on Fuhsien, the southernmost district of the Border Region. 
The Yenan authorities purposely gave no publicity to these at¬ 
tacks which they easily repelled and did not use them as a basis 
for denunciation of the Kuomintang in general because they knew 
that this was precisely the effect Hu Chung-nan wanted to achieve. 
An interesting feature of life in Hu’s kingdom is that this is the 
only part of China in which all foreigners regardless of what 
their views are including foreign military officers are carefully 
followed and Chinese other than those delegated by Hu Chung-nan 
are punished for the same fact of contact with them regardless of 
the content of such relations. It is not correct to say how¬ 
ever that Hu’s kingdom is in any way in opposition to the Gene¬ 
ralissimo. On the contrary the latter has found their action 
very convenient because the Central authorities can and do 
disclaim responsibility for the more savage features of the blockade, 
putting the blame for them on the local authorities. However, 
Hu’s kingdom may strive to assert its interests if the Kuomintang 
takes the line of coalition with the Communists. It is thus seen 
that the strongest army created by Chiang Kai-shek for unifica¬ 
tion of China by force and under the Kuomintang ruling clique 
and the strongest force for oppression of the Communists has in 
reality become the greatest rival standing in the "way of real unity 
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■would split apart internally in case of civil war. 

One interesting feature is that Hu’s kingdom, like every 
fascist unit, has had to expand and to create a network of agents 
far outside its own territory, even in Sinkiang, to ensure for 
itself the conditions of survival. Hu Chung-nan’s armies went 
into Sinkiang in 1944 and destroyed Sheng Shi-tsai, the local 
dictator, who disrupted his own base by abandoning his provincial 
progressive policy of good treatment for national minorities, 
toleration of the Communist Party and economic exchange and 
friendly political relations with the Soviet Union across the borden 
It was his troops who clashed with the Outer Mongolian Army, 
It is notable that Hu Chung-nan sent several divisions into Sin¬ 
kiang at a time when the Japanese were knocking at his front 
door in Honan. Much of the available motor transport in North- 
■west China was mobilised for this move and was therefore not 
available for transporting troops to throw back the Japanese. 
Hu is a leader of the Whampoa group and especially of the 
fascist San Min Chu I Youth Corps. In order to preserve him¬ 
self he must try and ensure a one-party-dictatorship-at-all-costs 
policy at the Centre. 

Hu’s kingdom in all its aspects summarises the result of the 
way that Chiang used the 5 years of stalemate which he pur¬ 
chased under the “ exchange-space-for-time ” policy which was 
supposed to give time for preparation of the national counter 
offensive against Japan. This policy has strengthened the vested 
interests of many reactionary groups in continuing an anti-unity 
policy and in the continuance of the stalemate as such. These 
groups even when they started by being nationalists in talk are 
now impeding Allied operations in China because they think this 
will infuriate the Japanese and make it necessary for them to 
resume active operations ; so they appease the Japanese because 
they are not prepared to fight them. It is notable that Hu 
Chung-nan who cannot find recruits for the civil services for 
his dictatorship among the students and other young people 
in his own province or even in the rest of unoccupied China 
has more and more brought in completely degenerate racketeers 
from the occupied areas who say that they have escaped from- 
the Japanese but w^hose lack of principles gives no reason for 
supposing that they have to escape ; the probability is that the 
vast maiority of them have been wdllingly sent in by the Japs- 
to act as their agents.' 

■ ■■■■ :"Hu is interested only in who is sympathetic to Communi^t& 
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after getting transferred abroad. They collect money by tlireat- 
ening to make reports against people and tiiey also collect large 
sums for the privilege of letting a prisoner go. As a result 
Tai Li lias to keep spies to watch spies ! One of the proofs 
of the demoralisation of the Kuomintang is that many agents sent 
on dangerous missions to Japanese territory have entered into 
contact with the Japanese secret service to insure themselves on 
both sides. In Shanghai one such agent sold the entire list of 
San Min Chu I Youth Corps members to the enemy as. a .result 
of which the entire Youth Corps members w'ent over to the 
Japanese. 

This man’s chief object now is to trap Communists and 
other patriots for the Japanese. However, Tai Li still retains 
his secret sendee and assassination corps in many cities special¬ 
ised chiefly in smuggling materials from occupied into unoccu¬ 
pied China, establishing contacts between the puppet commanders 
and the Kuomintang and paying regular salaries to them and 
assassinating puppets who betray members of his own clique. In 
the occupied territory Tai Li’s organisation includes some genuine 
nationalists but these too are most of them of a fascist type who 
work apart from the masses. Tai Li is the name of terror which 
is widespread in China. 

Another aspect of the demoralisation of Tai Li’s secret 
service is the fact that the Japanese victories of last year and 
the talk of a Coalition Government caused a major panic in the 
spy ranks. A rumour was widely current that Tai Li and other 
spy chiefs were planning to fly to India and leave their subordi¬ 
nates to their fate. As a result many agents in or near occupied 
territories went over to the Japanese services while those in free 
China tried to make contact with progressive people whom they 
had watched and to tell them that they had really been protecting 
them against accusation of others instead of implicating them 
themselves. In one case an agent brought a page from a pro¬ 
gressive intellectuai’s record to show" him and said, “ This was 
a very serious report made against you. I tore it away from 
the file so. that no one else could see it.” 

In the Border Region many of the spies have exposed them¬ 
selves by confession as a result of the Frankness Movement by 
which spies are asked to confess and promised forgiveness if 
they do so and behave themselves. Tai Li’s organisation , is 
probably the only secret service in the world that has its own 
'‘‘masses” many of whom are prisoners within the organisation 
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dence of Major General Wang who commanded one of the 
Central Army divisions in Yunnan province. Wang was brought 
to Chungking, questioned and executed and 16 other officers 
ranging from major to brigadier general were arrested. No 
further repressive action was however taken because the demands 
of the conspirators existed in an indefinite form in the minds 
of almost the entire group of middle officers. An attempt was 
made half-heartedly to implicate General Chen Chang, the present 
War Minitser, in this conspiracy and he was “ politically ill ” 
for some time. However this attempt appears to have been 
quashed by Chiang himself who has since made- some gestures 
of army reform to appease this “efficient officers” group who 
comprise the most active young men in the army who still con¬ 
sider him as the one leader for China. 

CHEN CHANG-NEW WAR MINISTER 

Ho Ying-ching and Chen Chang do not belong purely to 
the Whampoa group as they did not attend the Academy. How¬ 
ever, each has his following among the Whampoa cadets. Ho 
Ying-ching’s being among the more corrupt elements in the army, 
supply and commissariat administration which he has firmly con¬ 
trolled and Chen Chang’s among field officers. Hatred between 
Chen Chang and Ho Ying-ching is terribly bitter and when Chen 
Chang commanded the 6th War Area to abuse Ho Ying-ching 
was the best passport for his office. Chen Chang openly and con¬ 
sistently charged Ho Ying-ching with impeding his military 
operations and seeking the destruction of his army by holding up 
his supplies; and at occasions Chen Chang’s troops forcibly con¬ 
fiscated supplies from warehouses, suffering and inflicting casual¬ 
ties in the process. Now Chen Chang has been made the War 
Minister but Ho Ying-ching is the Chief of Staff with control 
6ver operations. One can see how their conflict which at one 
time paralysed the activity of the 6th War Area now threatens 
to paralyse the army administration as a whole. 

Chen Chang himself is an able military man who has spent 
most of his life in the field—mostly against the Chinese Red Army. 
The Chinese Red Army regarded him as a formidable enemy 
and the Chinese Communists have always considered that as a 
good teclinical soldier he held the possibility of being an able 
commander against the Japanese. His political history ih mixed. 
In the early years of the revolution be was a follower of the 
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ruling clique in the kuomintang 

It was American pressure wliich led to Ms appointment as War 
Minister. He is loyal to Chiang Kai-shek, hates most of the 
bureaucrats who surround Chiang, suspects the Communist Party 
but admits and admires its achievements and generally is the 
most unhappy man. He is also very ambitious and at times has 
aspired to the position of “crown prince”. His future is as un¬ 
certain as his past has been mixed. An interesting sidelight is 
that Chen Chang resembles Chiang Kai-shek almost exactly but 
is physically a very small man, a little over 5 feet in height. He 
is therefore been called the “ Pocket Generalissimo.” He is 
very natty and known as the best dressed general in the CMnese 
Army. 

During his tenure of office as Commander of the 6th War 
Area he tried to introduce all kinds of economic reforms but 
entirely from above, without any participation of the people. He 
was very disappointed when they came to nothing. Partly as a 
result of the sabotage of Ho Ying-ching and partly be¬ 
cause of his own one-man-rule methods, he did not 
succeed in either improving production to an appreciable extent 
or in raising the level of his own troops but it is probable that 
he made efforts in this direction. While progressives do not 
consider him as a progressive, the orthodox Kuomintang thinks 
of him as a brilliant but dangerous and unstable element. No 
one has ever accused Chen Chang of being pro-Japanese. The 
officers and troops like him, and he has never been accused of 
corruption. He is a soldier, not an intriguer. 


HO YING-CHING—CHIEF OF STAFF 

Ho Ying-ching is a totally different personality. WMle Chen 
Chang is natty through his love of order, Ho Ying-ching is a 
first-rate dandy who can murder when he needs to or sabotage 
a whole Chinese army when it pleases him. He is a corrupt 
inlriguer while Chen Chang is blunt and direct. Ho Ying-cMng 
is a born courtier who fawns on Chiang Kai-shek and is arrogant 
to inferiors. Ho Ying-ching’s ambition in life is to build up 
suppBes for anti-Communist campaigns. He sees the Japanese 
war as an unfortunate incident and the civil war as the real business 
of the Chinese ^tid is therefore not at all upset by the 

prospect of capitulation to Japan. In 1935 he signed the famous 
Ho-Umetzu agreement which left North China open to the 
Japanese. (It is si^ificant that his friend Umetzu has now once 
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advisers stayed until 1938 and thousands of China’s officers were 
sent to study, in Germany including Chiang Kai-shek’s youngest 
son. China’s police also sent their officers to study in Germany. 
The admiration for the German Army among China’s officers was 
very great and all of them without exception believed that the 
Sovier Union will collapse very quickly. The defeat of their 
model was therefore a great shock to the Whampoa clique. Not 
only Ho Ying-ching but a great many of the active officers hoped 
for victorious Germany’s help against Japan. The demand for 
Ho Ying-ching’s dismissal was among one of the slogans of the 
Border Region Government. 


■ THE KWANGSI CLIQUE 

The Kwangsi clique is headed by Li Tsun-jen and Pai 
Chung-si. These two generals were among the ablest commanders 
of the National Revolutionary Army in 1925-27. They come of 
middle peasant stock in a poor province. When Chiang Kai-shek 
attacked the Communists they co-operated but in the breaking up 
of the right-wing into cliques which followed they saw themselves 
being pushed out and returned to their provinces and launched 
a civil war in 1928 against Chiang. After this they kept up 
autonomy for 10 years relying financially on the revenues from 
opium in transit between Yunnan and Canton. For arms and 
industrial equipment they relied partly on the British, partly on 
the Japanese. 

Politically they grouped themselves with right-wing leaders 
of the Kuomintang who had seceded from Chiang’s camp on ques¬ 
tions of the distribution of power and made their headquarters 
at Canton where an autonomous regime was also established. 
During the Central Government’s capitulation to the Japanese 
from 1933 onwards they took an anti-Japanese stand and gained 
support for their actions of national supremacy but this did not 
hinder them from employing Japanese instructors in their army. 
Among the rank and file of the Kwantung and Kwangsi troops 
however, the anti-Japanese slo^ns were accepted at face value 
and it was the 19th Route Army from Kwantung which put up 
the magnificent resistance against Japan in 1932 but was sabo¬ 
taged by Chiang Kai-shek when he saw the danger that he too 
will become involved in a general war. 

Because of the poverty of Kwangsi and the necessity of 
building up a strong base in spite of it the Kwangsi Generals 
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men and as honest men among Chinese generals is high in the 
country. 


SOUTH-WEST PROVINCIAL ARMIES 

The Provincial Armies of Yunnan, Kwantung and Szechwan 
are all uniformly backward and feudal although some of them,, 
especially the Yunnan Army, are well-fed and well-trained. The 
total strength of these armies is near about six to eight hundred 
thousand men. Szechwan is the base of the Young China Party 
which is in itself progressive and has become a member of the 
Union of Democratic Parties on the basis of its demand for legal 
recognition for all political groups. Due to the differences be¬ 
tween Provincial and Central Governments, liberal nationalists 
have been able to publish newspapers progressively critical of 
the Central Government policy in Yunnan and West Szechwan, 
The Provincial militarists are opportunists. If the Japanese were 
winning they might have gone over to preserve their local rule 
but in the present situation they -have an interest in the defence 
of the country. Szechwan has a fair standard of education 
among its 50 million people, a democratic movement among 
local intellectuals and a Communist tradition. (Soviet areas 
existed for several years in North Szechwan and many of the 
leaders of the Eighth Route Army, including Chu Teh, have come 
from this province so that the province although now controlled 
by feudal elements cannot be considered an entirely backward 
area.) 

Kwantung also has a high literacy percentage and an old 
revolutionary tradition as well as a flourishing liberated area*. 
Yunnan is very backward with no domestic progressive moves* 
ment. However, it is at present the refuge of many liberal in¬ 
tellectuals from the coast and the home of the Southwest Asiatic 
University composed of several colleges, the only more or less 
free university (not subject to complete Kuomintang party con¬ 
trol) in the country. There are over 10 thousand university stu¬ 
dents in this and other higher institutions of learning in Yunnaia 
mostly coming from other provinces. The progressive move¬ 
ment among these students is beginning to emerge from the 
underground stage. If the Japanese strike deeply into Yunnais 
these progressives will certainly be able to mobilise the oppressed 
Yunnan peasantry. When fascism is developing in Chungking 
the Communist Party is not against local autonomy in the pr«> 

M 2 
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eventually formed an anti-Japanese base of its own. The New 
Army fought independently alongside the Eighth Route Army 
till about two years ago when it was merged by agreement with 
the forces of the Shensi-Suiyan liberated area. Shu Fan-ting, 
Commander of the Army and an old liberal Kuomintang member, 
is now Vice-Commander of the entire forces of the Shensi-Suiyan 
liberated area which also include a part of Ho Lung’s old Red 
Army troops and Manchurian troops under Lu Ching-sou who 
hoisted tire banner of anti-Japanese resistance in Central Hopei 
Province after the main body of the Manchurian troops retreated 
and who joined the Eighth Route Army later. Yen Hsi-shan may 
be used as a provocateur of civil war. Shansi is the only province 
in which in the New Army the progressive elements managed to 
develop their own army force. 

THE C. C. GLIQUE 

The C.C. clique is headed by the two Chen Brothers who 
have feudal links with Chiang Kai-shek being nephews of bis 
original patron, General Chen Chi-nei, who kept Chiang for 
several years when he was hard-up in Shanghai and had to make 
a living as a minor broker at the Shanghai Cotton Market. They 
came into prominence as Party organisers at the time of the 
1927 split when they set up a secret service to hunt down Com¬ 
munists. They control the Organisation Board of the Party 
which controls all local Party organisers. Later they extended 
their activities into education. The function of the C.C. clique 
was to keep centralised control of all Party organisers down 
to the lowest and to ferret out of position all suspects. 

From the beginning the C.C. group faced the competition 
of the Whampoa group who made strong efforts to extend their 
influence from the military to the whole Party field. Chiang 
however made use of each group. The C.C. group secret service 
specialises in seeking out Communists who are underground and 
in suppressing progressive student movements and so on. It 
strives hard to prove that its secret service |s more efficient than 
Tai Li’s and thus to get the whole establishment into its own camp. 
For the past two years however the division of powers between 
tbe C.C. clique and tbe Wbampoa clique has been more or less 
stabilised. Tbe C.C. clique is keeping the Whampoa cBque out 
of the civil administration wherever possible and tbe Wbwpoa 
keeping the C.G. out of the army. 
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secured supremacy-in many, districts and even, provincial kuo- 
mintang offices, utilising tlie already existing fight between the 
C.C. and the "Whampoa clique. There is no political difference 
between Chu Chia-hua and the C.C. except that the C.G. methods 
are more feudal and Chu Chia-hua's of foreign fascism. At the 
12th Plenary Session of the Central Executive Comimttee of the 
Kuomintaiig the C.C. and Kung managed to oust him from the 
chairmanship of the Organisation Board of the Party which he 
had held for several years. His appointment as Minister of 
Education limits his field while Chen Li-fu who took over his 
Organisation Board job has further strengthened his position. 

Generally speaking, the strength of the C. C. lies in its con¬ 
trol of the Party machine. Its weakness lies in the fact that it 
has no military power and no independent economic basis. The 
alliance with Kung serves as a partial substitute for the latter 
but the C. C. would like to have its own large funds. CMang 
Kai-shek who is a firm believer in tlie principle of ‘‘divide and 
rule ” even within his own Party does not however like the idea. 
At the end of 1943 the C. C. with much pomp opened its own 
Bank of Chungking in order to engage in hoarding and specula¬ 
tion. A - week later however Chiang Kai-shek ordered the Bank 
to close. The principle was : The Party for the C. C. but profits 
from hoarding for Kung. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE GROUP 

The political Science Group has its economic basis in four 
independent banks, the biggest banks in China apart from the 
Government Banks. These institutions are the China and South 
Sea Bank, the Kincheng Bank, the South Bank and the Continental 
Bank. It is mainly a group of compradores, trying to become 
a national industrial bourgeoisie. Originally its interests were 
in North China and it formed the industrial base of the northern 
militarists in their struggle against the advancing National Revo¬ 
lutionary forces in 1925-26. After 1927 when Chiang Kai-shek 
made peace with reaction they easily shifted their allegiance. 

During the years of Chiang Kai-shek’s appeasement of the 
Japs, the Political Science Group, whose factories and other in¬ 
terests were in the frontlines immediately war Broke out, tried 
in every way to seek a compromise with the Japs. Because of 
their usefulness in this way various members of the group were 
given high positions in the Central Government and one of them. 
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occupied China while a few important figures such as Cho^^ 
Tso*ming were left behind in the occupied territory as care¬ 
takers of its property. Kenching Bank for instance still functions 
on both sides of the lines and remittances have been made from 
one to the other but both banks loudly disclaim contact and sa> 
that they maintain their remittances only for humanitarian reasons. 
i.e. to allow the families left behind in occupied Ciiina to remit 
money to their student sons in free China and similarly business¬ 
men in free China to support their aged families in North China ! 
The action is not forbidden and is of course tolerated both by 
Chiaiig Kai-shek and the Japanese. Undoubtedly however the 
centre" of the interests of this group is in free China and they are 
identifying, themselves more and more with the prospects of 

victory. r i i 

Chiang Kai-shek has given the group charge of the develop¬ 
ment of new industries and administrative power in places where 
the new industries mostly for defence have been put. The chief 
organisations for industrial development are the Ministry of 
Economics and the National Resources Commission both headed 
by Dr. Wong Wen-hao and they have been lately joined by the 
new War Production Board. The Governorship of the two pro¬ 
vinces of Szechwan and Kweichow where most of the enterprises 
have been developed has also been given to this group. . Of Chang 
Oiun, Governor of Szechwan, we have already spoken. The 
Governor of Kweichow is the banker-industrialist Wu Ting-chang 
who is now the leader of the group as a whole and who owns 
the famous Chinese ‘‘liberal” newspaper, the Ta Kung Pao, 
The enterprises under the National Resources Commission do 
not include the arsenals which the Whampoa group has kept in 
its own hands but they include China's small steel production, 
BOW about 10 thousand tons a year, production of electric and 
radio supplies, some textile factories, some chemical works, 
cement works, power stations etc., as well as management of 
China’s main coal, tin, tungsten and antimony mines (tungsten 
is now China’s main export). The majority of China’s techni¬ 
cians are employed in these enterprises. 

However, as a result of the last Japanese offensive the tungs¬ 
ten mines have been cut off from the Chinese rear, and many 
factories such as the Central Radio Works in Kweilin have fallen 
into Jap hands. Communications also used to be under the charge 
©f this group but two years ago Dr. Chang Chiang-nu, the Minister 
was replaced by a G. G. nominee. Since in the last campaign 
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>establishments all over tke country. At the same time he differs 
from the pawn-broker of imperial days in that he was educated 
in America and was for some time a Y.M.C.A. Secretary, acQuiring 
an oily smile and the outward appearance of democratic behaviour. 
The first Kuomintang Finance Minister was T. V. Soong who 
had ideas of developing industry and creating a sound financial 
administration on modern lines. This brought him into conflict 
with the Generalissimo whose idea of a Finance Minister was a 
man who would produce funds for any purpose, military or 
political, on demand. Kung who is an expert at tax-collecting 
and who is perfectly satisfied with Chinese feudalism as it stands 
was a logical man for the job. 

His ability to say ‘"‘yes” and to deliver the goods was the 
basis of his long and mutually profitable collaboration with Chiang 
Kai-shek. In feudal accumulation and administration Kung has 
no parallel. It is an interesting thing that although Kung has 
hardly invested a penny of his own private funds in China, he 
is on the Board of Directors and owns a large block of shares 
in almost every Chinese trading or industrial concern. This has 
come about in the following way ; Since the four Government 
Banks of which Kung is the President do not issue credits with¬ 
out his prior sanction, and since there is no other place where 
private enterprises can get large-scale credit as well as permits 
for foreign exchange to make purchases abroad etc., they must 
keep on the right side of the Minister. The usual procedure for 
a newly-formed company is to invite Kung to join its Board of 
Directors and to present him with a block of shares to make 
him eligible as a Director under the Chinese company law. The 
company of which Kung is a Director has few difficulties and the 
difficulties decrease further in proportion to the number of shares 
Kung has in the enterprise. It may thus be seen that the chief 
source of Kung’s great wealth is what in a capitalist society 
would be called bribery but in the feudal structure of China 
should be tenned tribute. 

Kung has also used the position as a Minister on the one 
hand and the biggest private businessman in China on the other 
for lucrative speculation in the money and share markets. He is 
of course in a position to know when the exchange rate and the 
price of Government securities will go up or down. His chief 
lieutenant in this speculation is his wife and since his children 
have grown they too have been given useful tips which have 
enabled them to expand the small initial capitals they got from 
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on the Burma Road while leaving war materials and other Gov¬ 
ernment property behind. These cargoes were the property of 
Kung’s daughter and when Tai Li’s secret police caught the 
official involved red-handed and insisted on his blood because they 
realised that some fairly highly placed head will have to be 
sacrificed to appease popular indignation, Kung fought an epic 
battle for this man’s life in which he even used democratic argu¬ 
ments against secret police in general. This battle was not 
only the result of Kung’s association with the rival C. C. clique 
but also an outcome of his deep moral sense of responsibility 
to vassals who have risked anything on his behalf. 

In this case the man was finally shot after many months of 
struggle but this is the only time that Kung has ever allowed a 
person under his protection to suffer. It can thus be seen that when 
his stooges and dependents talk about his great kindness and 
sense of responsibility to his associates they are quite correct 
from their own point of view. To the people of China Kung is a 
Minister who is connected not only with the crimes he has com¬ 
mitted but with the responsibility for every type of misery for 
some of which he is really not responsible. This also made him 
useful to the regime because among the non-political peasantry, 
soBdiery and middle class he is personally regarded as the worst 
enemy of the people. To the few thousand people who know 
him and depend on him however Kung is a jovial, fatherly, rather 
sentimental, good fellow. 

In his purely political utterances Kung always praises demo¬ 
cracy of the American type and it is easy to get him to deprecate 
the excesses of the secret police and so forth. His presidentship 
of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives which like other enter¬ 
prises could not get any credit without his patronage is the only 
Directorate that he holds without tribute being paid. However 
he considers that he gains enough return from it in the form of 
foreign publicity as the supporter of a liberal cause. Here too, 
Kung’s loyalty has operated in that while not allowing the co¬ 
operatives to grow so that they could compete with any other 
enterprise in which he is interested he has defended them against 
attempts at outside domination by even his friends in the C.C. 
and even intervened to get some of their people out of the jail 
to which the secret police had sent them. His influence within 
the Co-operative organisation is of course corrupting as he trusts 
only those people who expect his bounty and flatter him in every 
public statement. The damage that Kung has done to even the 
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There is a story in Chungking which may or may not be true but 
illustrates the prevailing situation. The story says that several 
hours after the voting result was announced Madame Chiang sent 
an urgent cable to the Generalissimo saying : “ }Fe have lost the 

election.” 


T. V. SOONG 

T. V. Soong is a man of modern financial training and 
modern ideas of administration. His political objective is a capi¬ 
talist democracy of the American type. However, the Bank of 
China which he controlled until only a few months ago was in¬ 
terested chiefly in foreign trade and therefore represented com- 
pradore capital. The Bank of China’s interests in industry were 
strictly limited by Chiang himself who made industry the pre¬ 
servation of the rival Political Science Group which depended for 
finance on H. H. Kung. The reasons why Soong lost the Finance 
Ministry have already been described. The same reasons ex¬ 
plain Soong’s lack of organised following within China. During 
the war years Soong spent most of his time outside the country 
negotiating contracts for joint capital enterprises in China after 
the war but the Chinese Government has constantly sabotaged 
these contracts because it wanted to make them directly without 
Soong’s mediation. Soong is anti-Soviet in the sense that capi* 
taiists everywhere are anti-Soviet but since he has no stake in 
China’s feudalism, and his interests lie in international trade and 
in the sphere of industrial development and of general moder¬ 
nisation in the country under the rule of the Chinese bourgeoisie, 
he stands for correct diplomatic relations and internal stability in 
China of a nature that would allow of the development of indus¬ 
try. He therefore could fit into a structure of a democratic China 
internally and the general Teheran framework internationally. 
Soong, because of his political weakness, is politically an oppor¬ 
tunist but of a general liberal outlook. His chief asset is the 
legard in which he is held by foreign capitalist groups and 
American educated Chinese while his chief drawback is the intense 
distrust of the Generalissimo and feudal elements and the indiff¬ 
erence with which he is regarded by socially progressive people 
in China because he has never taken a clear stand. 

Soong is an able administrator, has no patience with obsta¬ 
cles. He will even favour firing and replacing a whole organi¬ 
sation for its inefficiency and is therefore far removed from the 
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public opinion which is ciitical of Kuomintang policy. 

Sun Fo alone of the members of the ruling group has con¬ 
sistently stood for friendly relations with the Soviet Union for 
which reason the Kuomintang has used him on various missions 
to Moscow which failed because he was being used as a blind 
for his Party’s reactionary policy. He is President of the Sino- 
Soviet Cultural Association which however is infested with spies 
of all the Kuomintang secret services so that Soviet citizens in 
Chungking are not members and Chinese progressives do not like 
to enter the building. Recently the Sino-Soviet Cultural Asso¬ 
ciation elected several honorary presidents among whom was Ho 
Ying-ching ! Sun Fo has practically no following in the sense 
of a permanent group since his previous lack of consistency re¬ 
pelled democrats with the result that the only people who s^i- 
round him are those who hope to take advantage of his position 
as a son of Sun Yat-sen. Because his influence has been low for 
sevei'al years most of these people got tired of waiting for jobs 
and joined other groups, for instance, Liang Han-chao, until lately 
Minister of Information, joined the C.C. group. Sun Fo Is very 
bitter on these “ traitors.” 

Ho'wever, Sun Fo’s recent statements have created a new 
popularity ior him among the liberal groups and progressive groups 
and they are willing that he should carry the standard of reform 
and democracy within the Kuomintang. In a sense the loss of 
his previous following is a good thing because it has untied his 
hands and rid him of a coterie of people who were always afraid 
that he would say too much on the progressive side and were always 
urging him to appease the Generalissimo so that his group can 
get more Government jobs. Relations between Sun Fo and 
Chiang Kai-shek are not cordial but relations between Sun Fo 
and Madame Sun have recently improved. Until the end of 1944 
Sun Fo had not expressed himself on the subject of a Coalition 
Government beyond saying that it would he a good idea to get 
the Communists a few Cabinet seats. 

He has come out against the Kuomintang exploitation of the 
people to the extent of saying in an interview : wonder our 

soldiers don’t fight well. If I am treated as an animal I would 
not give a damn either.” Sun Fo’s record with regard to cor¬ 
ruption is not clean but he has not made any tremendous hoards 
like Kung. The Communists have never endorsed Sun Fo fully 
but have quoted his speeches occasionally and seem to be waiting 
to see how he will develop. Sun Fo did not pass the acid tests 
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shek’s policy «ioes not rely on a base for long-drawn resistance' 
and carries with it the inevitability of the cancellation of even- the 
progr^s that China has made from feudalism and towards nationaF 
capitalism. That is why Chiang’s ■■ strategy' of' exchanging space 
for time has failed because under these conditions a protracted'' 
war could bring only regression. That is also the reason why 
the Kuomintang administration has degenerated into feudal fas- ' 
cism which is historically no further advanced than the old Man¬ 
churian imperial rule and places similar unpracticaHe barriers - 
in front of productive development. The fact that such a degen¬ 
erated regression has taken place carried with, it the need for ' 
a monstrous growth of the feudal , mechanism of suppression-' 
since China had after all been the scene of progressive, and revo¬ 
lutionary movements for many years. It is a feudal mechanism 
thatrules China through the playing off of groups, one against' 
the other, and the playing off of the Japs:■ and the Communists- 
against each other on the one hand and of the British and Ame¬ 
ricans against Japanese and against the Soviet Union on the ' 
other. 

It is obvious that under these conditions the most corrupt ” 
and, backward elements ■ in national life gained full play as the - 
most dependable support for Chiang’s rule and that moral cor¬ 
ruption set. in among all elements of the intellectuals and bureau- • 
cracy who did not take a clear democratic progressive anti-Japa¬ 
nese line regardless of the .reasons- involved. It is a common- 
thing in China to meet people who tell about their friends-'who- 
had been patriotic young people, in 1937 but have now become- 
secret service agents or corrupt professionals.' People in Chung¬ 
king say that during the war years good people have become bad' 
and bad ones have become not only worse but richer. 

The feudal mechanism of Chiang’s rule is born from the' 
very nature of the Kuomintang. However, the most serious fea¬ 
ture has not yet been treated. Though Chiang Kai-shek remains 
nationalist in his utterances there is very little doubt that'be has 
in practice ordered some of his generals to go over to the Japa¬ 
nese. But the Kuomintang armies in North China could not 
without national and international complications launch large- 
scale attacks on the Communist forces. Such armies as that of" 
Pang Peng-shen now draw their supplies and pay from the'Japs 
while fighting exclusively against the Chinese Communists,, and"' 
not agamst the Kuomintang, which is a cheap way of carrying' 
on a civil war. ■ There are to be found in Kuomintang forces peo-- 
M 3 
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Sions will bankrupt this speculation as can be seen from China’s 
meddling with the American election and the attempts to pro¬ 
voke incidents ivith the Soviet Union in Sinkiang. Chiang does 
not wait passively from his point of view for a favourable inter¬ 
national situation to arise but tries to create it. While 
speeches of friendship with all the Allies, he is actually banking 
on the same kind of international provocation in which the Axis 
Powers hoped to find an escape of complete defeat. But' infer- 
national events and the growing strength of China’s Liberated 
Areas make It certain that there will be a Democratic Coalition 
in China ivith or without Chiang Kai-shek 


Madame kung 

^ There is a proverb about the three sisters : Madame Kung 
loves money, Madame Chiang loves power and Madame Sun loves 

China. 

_Madame Kung is the wife of the former Chinese Finance 
Minister and the eldest of the three sisters. She uses her bright 
knowledge of political and currency developments to speculate 
on tlie currency and share market and thus amass a great for¬ 
tune, which is now invested in the United States and Brazil She 
is the worst woman on the speculative market and her wealth has 
very seldom been invested in China and where she has invested 
any It is on the speculative trade and not in any other project. 

fn.-® V fortune had been invested in 

Ctoa the capital starvation from which Chinese industry is sufi- 
enng could be overcome. (She must he worth nearly a billion 


MADAME Cffl.A.N'G 

She is more an American than a Chinese and within Kuomin- 
Chma, used to be considered as a Liberal. If she were in 
Amenc^ she would be considered one of the American reaction- 
anes. He^ greatest driving force is ambition. And she has been 
tfte most effective foreign propagandist for the Kuomintang. How¬ 
ever, Madame Chiang has never been important in Chinese poli¬ 
ties as people believe. The impression that she is important 
came from the fact that her knowledge of English and foreign 
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ior concentration, camps for the progressive students with Left 
ideologies. 

In America Madame Chiang who at one time made frank 
admissions about the Soviet help to China and held it up as. an 
example to American democracy says now that the Americans 
must support the Kuomintang to prevent Asia from being “ Soviet- 
ised.’’ The Kuomintang now sees its only salvation in the con¬ 
flict between, the Soviet Union and her Allies .which will enable 
It to command and win tbe support of anti-Communist elements. 
In an effort to make this speculation become a reality Madame 
Chiang and Kung both gave thejr support in campaigning lor 
.Dewey against Roosevelt. Their lieutenant in this was the noto¬ 
rious Claire Booth Luce w'ho has been attacking the Roosevelt ad¬ 
ministration both from the Right and the Left. This line has 
4ione much to confuse American public opinion. 

Madame Cbiang’s prestige in America whicb was ^ very high 
previously is now at a very low ebb because American pubic 
opinion now has taken a more progressive line and also because 
of her own behaviour on her first visit when she brought thou¬ 
sands of dollars for the sufferers and wounded and spent hundreds 
of thousands .upon gorgeous dresses, special .trains, and enter- 
lainments. 


' MADAME SUN 

Madame Sun iS' important in China because of her consistent 
and unwavering advocacy of the Three Great Policies of Sun Yat- 
sen: Allance -with the workers’ and peasants’ movements, allance 
with the Communists and alliance with the Soviet Union. She 
has never moved from this stand. This was the stand she took 
in 1924, 1927, during the civil war period and this is the ^tand 
«he takes today. Until the Pacific 'War, Madame Sun lived in 
Hongkong consistently refusing to return to Chungking because 
she ' felt her , presence there would give the , ruling ' group of the 
Kuomintang: ,a, chance ■ to create' the' appearance of ^ progressive 
unity, where progressive unity did'not really exist. From Hong¬ 
kong however she gave full ■ support to all fighting elements in 
China including both the Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies 
.and the Kuomintang elements which kept their faces turned to¬ 
wards Japan and away from civil war. ' Her main practical ac¬ 
tivity consisted of leading; the : China Defence League and organ¬ 
ising medical relief for the^ Chinese Army. At a time'when®'foreign 
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1941. She may be said to be tlie link between the few fairiy honest 

elemeats of the ruling group and the progressive democratic move¬ 
ment, led by the Communists. 


THE STAND OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION OF CHINA 
ON CHINESE UNITY 
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- wffl' iimd^ he repudiated by the whole people. This 

•federatioB from the start has stood for the national unification 
•of all armies instead of their being privately employed by indivi¬ 
duals or political organisations. Hence^ along with the policy 
-of “ returning the reins of power to the people ’ (democracy. ^ 
,Ed.), the policy of ‘returning all arms to the state' (milkary 
unification— Ed.) is China’s urgent need today. 

At this' critical juncture and in today’s changing situation, 
''China’s post-war international status will be determined by the 
-extent of her national unity, and her internal achievemeiits,, From' 
now on our people are going to judge the respective acts of the 
Kuomintang and Communists solely in relation to what each does, 
in regard to working for co-operation and unity and how far each 
-shows loyalty to the interests of' the entire nation. Therefore, 
both cannot hut be filled with a seme of the most serious 
.■responsibility. 

In going through the details of the statements issued by the 
•two parties about the negotiations we find that while there is still 
.a considerable distance between the two on certain specific matters, 
'both show the common realisation that civil war must be avoided 
.and that democracy- and unity must be achieved. It is our hope 
.that before the San Francisco Conference meets the National 
Government would convene a Conference of leaders of different 
.parties and non-party to work out concrete proposals on all politi¬ 
cal and military questions which are good both in theory and in 
practice. If that can he done, not only the people of, our coun¬ 
try would be greatly heartened, not only would the attitude of our 
Allies towards us become different, but the great aim of winding 
■■up party rule and estabBshing democratic practices, for which the 
Government has expressed its readiness, will be placed on a more 
solid foundation. 

The main agenda of the National Congress, which is 
scheduled to be convened on November 12, is to adopt the consti¬ 
tution and proclaim it to the people. The importance of such an 
historic step is truly beyond any question. 

But as we have declared in our statement of January last, 
while we welcome in principle the early convening of the National 
Congress, yet we are not without fear and anxiety as to the method 
to be adopted for it. Here is what we think and what we wish to 
.advance for the consideration of our fellow-countrymen : 

1. As we know, a great ^ part of the deputies to the First 
.Session - of the National Congress were elected back/ in 1936. We 
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-.f '® conditions under which the election took place 
. ^vere nothing if not unsatisfactor>-. Eight years have gone bv 

Si emergence of democratic thought 

Tihicfa IS sweeping over the whole world and which calls uL„ 
our enure,nation to unite and work. Is it not senseless^to tS 
of deinocracy’ or ‘unity’, etc., if one does not take into c^Se. 

of r ^if those iinrepresentative deputies 

r, Tzvf “ 

.1 aim before the convention of the National Conares=. 

resf end the Kuomintang’s one-partv rule. This is the 

pe jpJe. But as we go over the organic law of the National 

the reins of power to the people.’ ? returning 

The Congress is to be convened in eight months’ t;m« Ti • 

- . period dorip. whicl. „„eh .k."Td"“£ 

"-...e**” “ *>• b, ,h, G-e" 

.1» tthr.S“Z*h "S“““ •'■““M' 

»av co-ordinate a “ PfPfr course in order, that we 

of theAllie.' mi tfe CW„^^^^^^^^ ""“‘""I ^""ding 

of the delegations to all the ^ ^ ® 

ably the Saif FmnlS Cpnw"' conferences, not- 

’tv-iiicii China mav advance shoulf 'be'f “"Crete suggestions 

united voice of onr nstJ^L T “ a pnume reflection of the- 
that we propose are themset ■ - ” f! immediate steps 

the National Coiwess and their"^'*^r‘'‘^’ convention of 

whether the Congress will be a sfSuf onf of no^'^ 
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Europe would require a. fundamental review of -all _ problems by 
American Marxists. We must estimate our past work, and face 
the tasks of .the duture. ■ We must make the, most oareful/inven¬ 
tory, balance our political books, and know clearly how we stand as 
we enter a new period of sharpening struggles, crises, and pro¬ 
found changes. The article of Duclos may conveniently provide a 
':Starting point for this fundamental review, which the CPA leader¬ 
ship had independently begun some time ago upon the basis of 
.accumulating threats against the unity of the great coalition. 

The framework of this discussion is that it takes place 
within the Communist Political Association, as an autonomous 
American organisation without affiliation mth any other organ¬ 
isation, and is conducted through its own established^ channels- 
and according to its own rules. The C.P.A. will make its own 
•decisions after its own discussions, taking into account all avail¬ 
able information and opinions that seem pertinent. 

Our enemies will raise a gleeful clamour to greet the open 
discussion of difference of opinion between Communists of dif¬ 
ferent lands and between Communists wdthin America. Some 
will shout that it marks the disintegration of the Communists, 
-others that it is the re-emergence of the Communist International, 
and all will use the occasion to heap slander upon us and spread 
as much confusion as possible. 

We have learned through years of experience to ignore such 
enemy attacks, knowing that the conclusion of our discussions is 
always a more solid unity of the Communists. In this we differ 
from the bourgeoisie. We recall, for example, the hitter ex¬ 
change of polemics between the British and American press at 
the turn of the year, which ended not in a resolution of the 
deep cleavage thus revealed, but in covering it up again unresolved. 
Or the example of the deep split in the American bourgeoisie 
itself over Roosevelt’s line of policy, a split that grows deeper 
the more it is- discussed amongst them. Discussions anaong Com-, 
munists, on the contrary, always lead to clarity, to agreement, and 
to unity of purpose and action. 

Within the framework of C.P.A. organisation, and according 
to its rules, the discussion initiated by the publication of Duclos’ 
article will he free in,the fullest sense.,, .Members of the National 
Board and National Committee will participate in the discussion 
as individuals, and not as members of these leading bodies bound 
to speak' for Gommon. conclusions already -reached before the 
broadest, discussion. „ 
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clmnge of course of the American C.P. However, while justly 
stressing the importance of the Teheran Conference for victory 
" ill the war against fascist Germany, Earl Browder ^.drew from 
the Conference decisions erroneous conclusions in no wise fiow- 
iiig from a Marxist analysis of the situation., • Earl Browder 
made himself the protagonist of a false concept of the ways of 
.social evolution in general, and in the first place, the social 
■evolution,, of the U.S. , ■ 

Earl Browder declared, in effect, that at Teheran capitalism 
•and socialism had begun to find the means of peaceful co-exis¬ 
tence and collaboration in the framework of one and the same 
■world; he added that the Teheran accords regarding coiiiniOB 
policy similarly pre-supposed common efforts' with a view to 
.reducing to a mininnim or completely suppressing methods of 
..struggle'and opposition of force to force in the solution of internal 
problems of each country. . , 

"‘That (the Teheran Declaration) is the only hope of 
a continuance of cwilisation in our time. That is why I 
cm accept and support and believe in the Declaradoii at 
Teheran and make it the starting point for all my thinking 
about the problems of our country and the loorld” (Address 
at BrigeporL Conn., December 12, 1943). 

Starting from the decisions of the Teheran Conference. 'Earl 
Browder drew, political conclusions regarding the problems of 
the world, and above all' tlie^ internal situation in the United 
States. Some of these conclusions claim that the principal prob¬ 
lems of internal political problems of the United States must in 
the future, be solved exclusively by means of reforms for the 
“expectation of unlimited inner conflict threatens also the pers¬ 
pective of international unity held' forth at Teheran.” (Teheran 
and America^ pp. 16-17). 

The Teheran agreements mean to Earl Browder that the 
greatest ■ part of Europe, west of the Soviet Union, will probably 
be reconstituted on a. bourge.ois-democratic basis and not oil .a 
■fascist-capitalist or Soviet, basis....,, 

< “(But it will'be a capitalist basis ivhich is conditioned 
by the principle of complete democratic self‘■determination 
for each nation allowing full expression within each nation 
of all progressive and constructive forces and setting up 
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Old formulas and oM prejudices are going'to be of no use- 
■whatever to us as' guides to find our way in this new world.. 
We are going to have to draw together all men and all groups 
with-the-intelligence enough, to see the overwhelming impor¬ 
tance of this issue, to understand that upon its correct solution 
depends the fate of our country and the fate of civilisation 
throughout the world. 

We shall have to be prepared to break with anyone 
that refuses to support and fight for the realisation of the 
Teheran Agreement and the Anglo-Soviet-American Coalition. 
We must be prepared to give the hand of co-operation and 
fellowship to everyone who fights for the realisation of this- 
coalition. If J. P. Morgan supports this coalition ■ and goes- 
down the line for it, I as a Communist am prepared to clasp 
his hand on that and join with him to realize it. Class divi¬ 
sions or political groupings have no significance now except 
as they reflect one side or the other of this issue.” (Bridge¬ 
port speech, January? 1944, Commwms% p. 8)* ■ „ 

Browders remark: regarding Morgan provoked quite violent 
objections from members of the American C.P. Explaining this 
idea to the Plenary Session of the CentraT Committee,. Browder 
said that : 

‘T was not making a verbal abolition of class differences, 

, but that I was rejecting the political solgan of ‘ class against 
class ’ as our guide to political alignments in the next period. 

I spoke of Mr. Morgan symbolically as the representative of 
a class, and mot as an individual—in which capacity I know 
Mm not at all.” (refteran and Amenca, p. 44). 

As Browder indicates, creation of a vast national unity in the 
U.S. presupposes that the Communists would be a part of this. 
Thus, the Communist organisation must conclude a long-term-: 
alliance with far more important forces. From these ■ considera¬ 
tions, Browder drew the conclusion that the Communist organ¬ 
isation in the U.S. should change; its name more exactly reflect¬ 
ing its role, a name more in conformity according to him, with 
the political 'traditions- of: America. 

Earl BTOwder proposed to name the new organisation “Com¬ 
munist PoBtical Association,” wMch, in the traditional America® 
two-party; system' wil not intervene as a “ PartyT,; that is, it will 
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“To-day, to speak seriously of drastic curbs on monopoly 
capital leading towards the breaking of its power, and imposed 
upon monopoly capital against its will ; is merely another form 
of proposing the immediate transition to socialism. . . . . ” 
{Teheran and America, p, 23). 

In his closing speech to the plenary session of the C.P. Cen¬ 
tral Committee in January, 1944, Browder tried to base himself 
on ‘theoretical’ arguments to justify the change of course of 
the American C.P. Also he expressed his concept of Marxism 
and its application under present conditions. 

Browder thinks that by pronouncing the dissolution of the 
C.P. and creating the C.P.A., the American Communists are fol¬ 
lowing a correct path, resolving problems which have no parallel 
in history and demonstrating how Marxist theory should be 
applied in practice. 


Marxism never was a series of dogmas and formulas ; 
it never was a catalogue of prohibitions listing the things 
we must not do irrespective of new developments and new 
situations ; it does not tell us that things cannot be done ; it 
tells us how to do the things that have to be done, the things 
that history has posed as necessary and indispensable tasks. 
Marxism is a theory of deeds, not of don’ts. Marxism is 
therefore a positive, dynamic, creative force, and it is such a 
great social power precisely because, as a scientific outlook 
and method, it takes living realities as its starting point. It 
has always regarded the scientific knowledge of the past as a 
Basis for meeting the new and unprecedented future. And 
the latest problems today are new in a very basic sense. 

We have more than ever the task to refresh ourselves 
m the great tradition of Marxism, completely freeing our¬ 
selves from the last remnants of the dogmatic and schematic 
approach. ... . 

“ True, according to all of the text books of the past, we 
are departing from orthodoxy, because none of our text books 
foresaw or predicted a long period of peaceful relations in 
the world before the general advent of sociabsm.” {Teheran 
and America, pp. 43-45). 

The new pobtical course outbned by Browder found but 
few adversaries among the leading militants of the G.P.U.S.A. At 
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■ agreed tliat capitalism has been seriously weakened by the 
war, but his report would tend to give the opposite implica¬ 
tion. The impression is left that capitalism has somehow 
been rejuvenated and is now entering into a new period of 
expansion and growth.” (Ibid.) 

According to Foster, world capitalism can surely count on 
a certain post-war boom, but it would be wrong to think that 
capitalism, even American capitalism, could maintain itself at 
the production level attained in war-time, and resolve, in a mea¬ 
sure more or less satisfactory to the working class, the complex 
problems which will arise after the war. 

Without diminishing the importance of the Teheran Con¬ 
ference, Foster considered, nevertheless, that it would he an 
extremely dangerous illusion to think that Teheran had in any 
way changed the class nature of capitalism, that the Teheran 
Conference had liquidated the class struggle, as it appears from 
Browder’s speech. The fact that capitalism had learned to live 
in peace and in alliance with socialism is far from meaning that 
American monopoly capitalism has become progressive and that 
it can henceforth be unreservedly included in national unity in 
the struggle for the realization of the Teheran Conference 
decisions. ■ ^ 

The class nature of imperialistic capitalism ”, Foster 
pserted, “is reactionary. That is why national unity with 
it is impossihle. The furious attack of these circles against 
the democratic Roosevelt Government-does this not supply 
a convincing proof ? Can one doubt, after that, that the mono¬ 
polist sections in the U.S. are enemies and not friends of the 
Teheran decisions as Earl Browder thinks ? 

“ The danger in this whole point of view is that, in our 
• eagerness to secure support for Teheran, we tnay walk into 
the trap of trying to co-operate with the enemies of Teheran, 
or even of faBing under their influence. Trailing after the 
big bourgeoisie is the historic error of Social Democracy, 
and we must be vigilantly on guard against it.” (Foster’ 
'Letter to Members of N,C.) 

Foster also criticised Browder for his attitude towards the 
National Association of Manufacturers, which is, in his opinion, 
one of the most reactionary organisations of monopoly capital in 
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'on ai! democratic Governments in Europe.” (Foster, Letter 
to Members of N.C.) 


Foster thinks that Browder is right when he says that the 
question of socialism is not the issue of the present war and 
that to pose this question would only result in restricting the 
framework of national unity. But considering the fact that the 
successes of the U.S.S.R. will increase the interest of the masses 
ill socialism, the Communists must explain to the workers the 
importance of the socialist development of our epoch and the 
way in which it concerns the U.S., for otherwise the Social Demo¬ 
crats could represent themselves as a part of socialism. 


‘The enforcement of the Teheran decisions, both in 
their national and international aspects demands the broadest 
possible national unity, and in this national unity there must 
be workers, farmers, professionals, small businessmen and 
all of the capitalist elements who will loyally support the 
programme.” (Foster, Letter to Members of N.C.). 


Foster s letter to the National Committee and his speech at 
Ae extraordinary session of the National Committee on Feb. 8. 
1944, against Browders line, provoked violent criticism from those 
m attendance. Most speakers rejected Foster’s arguments and 
supported the new course ’ of the C.P.U.S.A. outHned by Browder 
Ispe^mg during the meeting against Browder, Darcy said 
that m his opinion Foster’s speech was not aimed at diminishing 
Browder s authority. Like Foster, Darcy violently criticised the 
interpretation ^ven by Browder of the Teheran decisions and 
asserted that the political agreement of the Big Three Powers 
who constitute the Teheran Conference should not be considered 
as an agreement on the principal post-war economic problems. 
AtterwMds Darcy was expelled from the Party bv the Con- 

% commission named by the Central 
^nmittee and headed by Foster, because, as the decision says, 
niembers a letter containing slanderous 
SfT"*." I' •tx-pt.d to cro:i. . fS; 

.0 s taS’p“i 

= extraordinary session of the National Committee 

a discussion on Browder’s report to the Plenary Assembly of the 
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•'sector of the democratic majority of the American people. 

“ It upholds the Declaration of Independence,, the United 
States Constitution and its Bill .of Rights, and the achieve- 
■ pients of American democracy ..against all the enemies of' ■ 
popular li.herties. 

“It is shaped by the needs of the nation at war, being' 
formed in the midst of die greatest struggle of all liistoiy ; 
it recognises that victory for the free peoples over fascism ;■ 
will open up new and more favourable conditions for pro¬ 
gress ; it looks to the family of free nations,' led by the great : 
coalition of democratic capitalist and socialist states, to in- 
aiigurate an era of world peace, expanding production and 
economic w^ell-heing, and the liberation and equality of . all 
peoples regardless of race, creed or colour.. ■ ' 

“ It adheres to the principles of scientific socialism, Marx¬ 
ism, the heritage of the best thought of humanity and of a 
iiiiiidred years' .experience of the labour movement, principles 
which have proved to be indispensable to the national existence 
and independence of every nation ; it looks forward to a 
future in which by democratic choice of the American people, 
our own country will solve the problems arising out of the 
contradiction between the social character of production and 
its private ownership, incorporating the lessons of the most 
fruitful achievements of ail mankind in a form and manner 
consistent with American traditions and character . . . . . . 

- . . (Preamble, Proceedings, pp. 47-48). 

The Constituent Congress of the C.P.A. adopted a main poli¬ 
tical resolution, “National Unity for Victory, Security and a 
'Purable Peace,” 

The resolution points out the exceptionai importance of 
the Teheran Conference decisions for victory over. the aggressor 
and establishment of a lasting peace. It calls for reinforcement 
of national 'unity as the necessary .conditions .for the application 
of those historic decisions. 

By national unity is meant union of all patriotic forces from 
Communists. Labourites to adherents of the Democratic and 
Republican parties. All ideological, religious and political dif¬ 
ferences must be subordinated to this unity. The resolution 
stresses the exceptionai importance of the 1944 elections on whose 
results depend the country’s unity and destiny. It recognises 
the increasingly important role of the working class in national 
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tax ; on the fight against anti-Semitism ; on, unity among coun- 
tries of the Western hemisphere and on the 25th anniversary of 
the Communist movement in the U.S. 

The Congress unanimously elected Browder President of the 
CP.A. 

The C.P.A. Congress addressed a message to Comrade Stalin 
and the Red Army saying especially : 

“In every American city and village, every factory and 
farm of our great land, men and women and children of all 
classes speak with wonder and deep gratitude of the heroic 
achievements of the Soviet Union and its valiant Red Army. 
Every day since the brutal and treacherous common Fascist 
enemy violated your borders on June 22, 1941, more of the 
American people have come to know and love your people. 

“The political and military leadership of the U.S.S.R^ 
and its mighty Red Army is applauded not only by our great 
political and military leaders, but by our workers, farmers^, 
businessmen, professional people, artists, scientists and youthl 
The appeasers of the Hitlerites and the enemies of our com¬ 
mon victory, who have been trying to frighten us with Hitler’s 
Soviet Bogey , have not succeeded in blinding our people 
to the realities. Y our deeds daily speak with an authority 
that drowns their poisonous words. 

“As the relentless offensive of your mighty forces drive 
the Nazis from your soil, bringing near the day of our com¬ 
mon and final victory over the Fascist enemy, we grow ever 
more conscious of our enormous debt to you, the leaders and 
fighters and peoples of the great Soviet land. The names of 
your liberated towns and villages are daily on our lips, the 
name^ of Stalin and the names of your countless heroes eii- 
shrined in our hearts. 

“Daily more and more our people understand why it is 
that yours, the world’s first Socialist state, has given the world 
such an unparalleled example of unity, heroism, individual 
initiative and a new discipline in the art and science of war- 
fare. 

“All patriotic Americans are determined to strengthen 
still further the concerted action of the United Nations, and its 
leading coaHtion of our country, the Soviet Union and England 
on which our assurance of victory rests. They are determined 
to continue and deepen this coalition in the peace to come 
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the other leaders of the C.P.A. supported Mr. Roosevelt’s election 
to a fourth term. The regional-state organisations of the C.P.A. 
and local clubs carried on an active propaganda campaign m 
favour of Mr. Roosevelt and Congressional candidates favourable 

to Mr. Roosevelt. „ j r i a- 

On September 25, 1944, during a meeting called by^the Mew 
York C.P.A. on the 25th anniversary of the Communist move¬ 
ment in tlie U.S. Browder gave a speech in which he declared: 

. . every group, however small, just as every indi¬ 
vidual, has the same supreme duty to make its complete and 
unconditional contribution to victory. We must give not only 
our lives, but we must be ready also to sacrifice our pre¬ 
judices, our ideologies and our special interests. We Ameri¬ 
can Communists have applied this rule first of all to 
ourselves. 

“ We know that Hitler and the Mikado calculated to split 
the United Nations on the issue of Communism and anti^ 
Communism ; we know that the enemy calculated to split 
America on this in the current elections, and thus prepare 
our country for withdrawal Jrom the war and a compromise 
peace. We therefore set ourselves, as our special supreme 
tusk, to remove the Communists and Communism from this 
election campaign as in any way an issue, directly or indirectly, 

"‘To this end we unhesitatingly sacrificed our electoral 
rights in this campaign by refraining from putting forward 
our own candidates ; we went to the length of dissolving the 
Communist Party itself for an indefinite period in the future ; 
we declared our readiness to loyally support the existing 
system of private enterprise which is accepted by the over^ 
^’'helming majority of Americans, and to raise no proposals 
for any fundamental changes which could in any way endanger 
the national unity ; we went out into the trade unions and 
the masses of the people, straightforwardly and frankly using 
all our influence to firmly establish this policy of national 
unity ; we helped with ail our strength to restrain all im¬ 
pulses toward strike movements among the workers,- and to 
prepare the workers for a continuation of national unity after 
the' war., 

“As spokesman for American Communists I can say for 
our small gn'up we completely identify ourselves with our 
nation, its interests, and the majority of its people, in this 
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general membership meetings all the work planned by the club 
is carried out by its committee, made up of the most active mem- 
bers. The clubs are subordinated to regional C.P.A. councils. 
The leading organisation of the .C.P.A. is the National Com¬ 
mittee elected for two years at the Association Congress. The 
Associ^ion’s - President and 11 vice-presidents elected ,by the 
Congre^ comprise the permanent leading organisation of ■ the 
Association. 

The C.P.A. Congress set forth maintenance of the principle 
of democratic centralism as the structral basis of the Association. 
Williamson, C.P.A. organisation secretary, explained to the Con¬ 
gress in these terms the application of the democratic centralism 
principle of the C.P.A.: 

. . Wliile maintaining a structure and minimum 
organisational requirements compatible with the character of 
a Marxist political educational association, we must grant 
greater autonomy to the lower organisations, emphasise that 
democracy is a two-way street from top to bottom and bottom 
to top, and eliminate aiP rigidity of organisation.” (William¬ 
son, Proceedings, p. 58) . , 

The National Congress of the Political Association adopted 
the C.P.A- constitution in which it said that everyone who wishes 
to belong to the C.P.A. accepts its programme and its line. 

Explaining who can belong to the Association, the Daily 
Worker wrote : 

“We can ask of new applicants to membership in the 
Party only loyalty to the principles that are already compre¬ 
hensive to all workers, devotion to the most basic duties of 
action today ; plus a willingness and eagerness to study the 
programme and history and the theory which will make them 
thorough Communists. And above all a willingness to fight, 
to sacrifice in the war of mankind against Na 2 d enslavement is 
the first requirement for entering the Communist Party.” 
(Minor, .DF., Feb.,, 1944). 

At the time of its dissolution the Communist Party of the 
United States, according to BrowdePs declaration, had 80 000 
members without counting the 10,000 Party members in the army. 
According to the Congress decisions all members of the C.P.U.S.A. 
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dangerously from the victorious Marxist-Leninist doctrine whose 
rigorously scientific application could lead to but one conclusion, 
not to dissolve the American Communist Party but to work to 
strengthen it under the banner of stubborn struggle to defeat 
Hitler Germany and destroy everywhere the extensions of fascism. 

The fact that all the members of the Communist Party of 
the United States did not sign up automatically in the Communist 
Political Association shows that the dissolution of the Party 
provoked anxieties, perfectly legitimate besides. 

In the United States the omnipotent trusts have been the 
object of violent criticism. It is known, for instance, that the 
former Vice-President of the United States, Henry Wallace, has 
denounced their evil doings and their anti-national policy. 

We, too, in France, are resolute partisans of national unity, 
and we show that in our daily activity, but our anxiety for unity 
does not make us lose sight for a single moment of the necessity 
of arraying ourselves against the men of the trusts. 

Furthermore, one can observe a certain confusion in, Browder’s 
declarations regarding the problem of nationalisation of monopolies 
and what he calls the transition from capitalism to socialism. 

Nationalisation of monopolies actually in no sense constitutes 
a socialist achievement, contrary to what certain people would 
be inclined to believe. No, in nationalisation it, is simply a 
matter of reforms of a democratic character, achievement of 
socialism being impossible to imagine without preliminary 
conquest of power. 

Everyone understands that the Communists of the United 
States want to work to achieve unity in their country. But it 
is less understandable that they envisage the solution of the 
problem of national unity with the goodwill of the men of the 
trusts, and under quasi-idyilic conditions as if the capitalist 
regime had been able to change its nature by some unknown 
miracle. 

In truth, nothing justifies the dissolution of the American 
Communist Party, in our opinion. Browder’s analysis of capitalism 
in the United States is not distinguished By a judicious applica¬ 
tion of Marxism-Lenimsm. The predictions regarding a sort of 
disappearance of class contradictions in the United States corres¬ 
pond in no wise to a Marxist-Leninist understanding of the situa¬ 
tion. As to the argument consisting of a justification of the 
Party’s dissolution by the necessity of not taking direct part in 
the Presidential Elections, this does not withstand a serious 
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of the 20th Century. It would be useless to hide the fact that 
fascism has more or less concealed sympathisers in the United 
States, as it has in France and other countries. 

The former Vice-President of the U.S., Henry Wallace, 
present Secretary of Commerce, said rightly that one cannot 
fight fascism abroad and tolerate at home the activity of power¬ 
ful groups w4ich intend to make peace “with a simple breathing 
spell between the death of an old tyranny and the birth of a new.” 

The Yalta decisions thwart these plans, but the enemies of 
liberty will not disarm of their free will. They will only retreat 
before the acting coalition of all the forces of democracy and 
progress. 

And it is clear that if Comrade Earl Browder had seen, as 
a Marxist-Leninist, this important aspect of the problems facing 
liberty-loving peoples in this moment in their history, he would 
have arrived at a conclusion quite other than the dissolution of the 
Communist Party of the United States. 


m POST-WAR WORLD SECURITY 

By V. M. Molotov 

%Speech delivered by the People's Commissar of Freign Affairs 
■of"the■ USS.R., V, M. Molotov, at the Plenary Session of the San 
Francisco Conference on April 26, 1945.) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies anD' gentlemen,—Upon the instructions 
^f the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, I 
should like at the very beginning of my speech—which I am 
making on behalf of the Soviet Delegation at this historic Con¬ 
ference—to express my deep gratitude to the Government of the 
United States of America, and to the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Edward R. Stettinius personally, for the immense amount of 
preparatory work carried out by them prior to this Conference 
and also for the excellent organisation of the Conference of the 
United Nations. At the same time, I should like to seize this 
opportunity to express on behalf of the Soviet Delegation my 
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A REMINDER 

Long before the direct attack on its neighbours Hitlerism 
openly prepared the criminal war, which it started at the moment 
of its own choosing. It is well known that Hitlerism found 
imscrupulous henchmen and sanguinary accomplices. It is also 
well known that when German Fascism, which had made an easy 
tour of all Europe, invaded the Soviet Union, it faced an unflinch¬ 
ing adversary. The country of Soviets, which had saved European 
civilisation in bloody battles with German Fascism, is with good 
reason at present reminding Governments of their responsibility 
for the future of peace-loving nations after the termination ol 
this war. 

It is the more necessary to do this, because before this war 
the warning voice of the Soviet Republic was not heard with 
due attention. This is no time to explain lengthily why this 
happened. It cannot be proved that there was no desire to pre¬ 
vent the war. It has been fully proved, however, that Govern¬ 
ments which once claimed a leading part in Europe showed their 
inability, if not their reluctance, to prevent the war, with the 
consequences of which it will be not so easy to cope. 

This Conference is called upon to lay the foundations of the 
future security of nations. This is a great problem which it 
has so far been impossible to solve successfully. 

Everybody knows that the League of Nations in no way coped 
with this problem. It betrayed the hopes of those who believed 
in it. It is obvious that no one wishes to restore the League of 
Nations, possessing no right and no power to interfere wiSi any 
aggressor preparing for war against the peace-loving nations, 
and which sometiiries altogether lulled the nations’ vigilance 
regarding an impending aggression. The prestige of the League 
of Nations was especially undermined whenever unceremonious 
attempts were made to turn it into a tool of various reactionary 
forces and privileged Powers. 

If the sad lessons of the League of Nations must be mentioned 
at present, it is only in order that past errors, which must not be 
committed under the label of profuse new promises, may he avoid¬ 
ed. It is impossihle, however, to count indefinitely upon the 
patience of the nations, if the Governments manifest their inability 
to establish an international organisation protecting the peaceful 
life of the people, their families and their young generations 
against the horrors and hardships of new piratical imperialist 
wars.,,' ■ ■ 
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democratic nations rallied against the Imperialist Power which 
considered Itself the master of Europe and which Intended to 
impose its will well-nigh upon the whole world. 

This Coalition has been forged In the fire of the struggle, and 
has rendered great service to the cause of the United Nations. It 
must be adnjitted that the presence in this Coalition of such a 
country as the Soviet Union, where relations between great and 
small nations are based upon equality and true democracy, is 
of extreme importance. On the other hand it is impossible to 
overstate the active part played in this Coalition by the United 
States, which formerly remained aloof from the problem of inten 
national organisation, and which at present devotes to this cause 
its initiative and enormous international prestige. This Coalition 
would have been impossible without Great Britain, which holds 
an Important place in the international association of democratic 
countries. China in Asia and France in Europe are great nations 
which strengthen this Coalition as a powerful world factor in the 
post-war period also. 

If the leading democratic countries show their ability to act 
harmoniously in the post-war period as well, that will mean that 
the interests of peace and security of nations have finally received 
a firm basis and protection. But that is not all. The point at 
issue is whether other peace-loving nations are willing to'rally 
round these leading Powers to create an effective international 
security organisation, and this must be settled at this Conference 
in the interests of future peace and the security of nations. 

; AN EFFECTIVE PEACE ORGANISATJGN 

An international organisation must he created, having certain 
powers to safeguard the interests of general peace. Tliis organ¬ 
isation must have the necessary means for the military protection 
0 the security of nations. Only if conditions are created 
guaranteeing that no violation of peace or threat of such violation 
shall go unpunished, and the adoption of necessary punitive 
measures is not excessively delayed, will the security organisation 
ne able to discharge its responsibility in the cause of peace. 

ihe point at issue is the creation of an effective organisation 
to protect the general peace and security of nations, for which all 
sincere partisans of peaceful development of nations have long 
been striving, and which always bad numerous irreconcilable 
enemies m the camp of the most aggressive imperialists. 
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loving people, the Soviet Government, the Red Army and our 
.great Marshal Stalin. It is the most important task of the Delega¬ 
tion of the Soviet Government to express these sentiments and 
thoughts of the Soviet people. 

I conclude my speech by expressing my heartfelt wishes for 
our joint success in the work of this Conference. 


ON POLAND AND ARGENTINA 

By F. M. Molotoi? 

(Speech at San Francisco Conference on April 30, 1945.) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,—The Soviet Delegation 
consider the question of inviting Argentina to this Conference 
an important one. I will discuss this question in Russian, which 
most of you are not familiar with. I know, however, that Russian 
is quite suitable for a just cause, and I hope that what I am 
going to say will be both clear and convincing. (Applause.) 

The question of inviting Argentina to this Conference was 
only brought before the delegates to-day, and it had never been 
-discussed previously by'representatives of the four sponsoring 
Powers. It is quite natural, therefore, that the Soviet Delegation, 
desiring to acquaint themselves with this question and to let all 
the other members of this Conference do likewise, should suggest 
that its discussion be postponed for a few days. (Applause.) 

Everybody knows that in this war against our common enemy 
Argentina has held a special place. It is equally 
well known that for these past years of war neither the foreign 
iior the domestic policies of Argentina’s regime have always met 
with the other United Nations’ approval You will know what 
I mean when I quote a statement made by the former Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hull, published on September 8, 1944 : “Secretary 
of State Hull yesterday branded Argentina as the headquarters 
of a Fascist movement in this hemisphere and a potential source 
of infection for the rest of the Americas.” 

Allow me to quote another authoritative statement, made by 
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mally to request that the decision on the problem of Argentina 
be postponed, V. M. Molotov answered that this motion would be 
formally made at the Plenary sitting. 

To the question what would be the attitude of the Soviet 
Union in the event that documentary information on Argentina 
proved to be unsatisfactory, V. M. Molotov stated that conclusions 
would be made in accordance with the documentation. 

One correspondent asked permission to put two questions 
about Poland, Molotov agreed to answer, but asked why ques¬ 
tions were asked only about Poland and not about the U.S.S.R., 
and emphasised that it was from the U.S.S.R. that he had arrived! 
Another correspondent asked whether a difference existed between 
the Three Powers as regards interpretation of the decisions of the 
Crimea Conference on Poland. The same correspondent asked 
whether the Warsaw Government had a right of veto as regards 
the decisions of the Three Powers concerning Poland. 

V. M. Molotov stated that if the Three Powers had nothing 
to discuss on the Polish problem it would not have been necessary 
to adopt decisions at the Crimea Conference and to set up the 
Moscow Commission. As to a right of veto, Molotov emphasised 
that he deeply respected the Polish Provisional Government as 
regards the decisions of the U.S.S.R., America and Britain. 

Answering a question about the composition of the renovated 
Polish Government, V. M. Molotov stated that besides represen¬ 
tatives of the Peasant and Socialist Parties now participating in 
the Polish Provisional Government, representation of these parties 
would undoubtedly be increased in the widened, renovated 
Government 
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for as long as possible. This is the purpose of the International 
Security Organisation the foundation of which is to be laid at 
the Conference of the United Nations which opened in San 
Francisco on April 25. 

The interest and the attention with which the Soviet public 
are watching the course of the San Francisco Conference are 
only natural. Everybody knows the part the Soviet Union played 
in the effort to curb the fascist aggressors before the war and 
to defeat them during the war. Everybody also knows that our 
country is a determined champion of iihernational security after 
the war. 

Thoughts and feelings of the Soviet people on the subject 
of a reliable organisation for security of nations were expressed 
at the Conference of the United Nations by V. M. Molotov, head 
of the Soviet delegation. This speech reflected the firm deter¬ 
mination of the Soviet Union to work hand in hand with all Gov¬ 
ernments which are genuinely striving for a satisfactory solution 
of the great problem of ensuring lasting peace among nations. 
At the same time the Soviet people are fully aware that there 
are many obstacles in the way of the achievement of this aim, 
obstacles placed by foes of a strong and effective international 
security organisation. 

It would be a fatal mistake to forget the lessons of history, 
the deplorable experience of the pre-war period when the 
League of Nations, which possessed neither authority nor power, 
far from preventing the aggressors from preparing for war against 
peace-loving nations, actually tended sometimes to lull the vigi¬ 
lance of nations towards impending aggression. Not infrequently, 
reactionary forces, which were least of all interested in curbing 
fascist aggression, endeavoured to make the League of Nations an 
instrument for their sinister intrigues. Unlike the war of'1914- 
1918 preparations for this war were not enveloped in secrecy ; 
they were carried on in the sight of all. The fascist brigands 
sharpened the knife against the liberty and life of the peace- 
loving nations openly in fuH view of the world ; and openly in 
full view of the world the foundations of security of nations were 
shaken and the sinister game of “non-intervention” and “ap¬ 
peasement ” of the fascist aggressors was played. 

We cannot obliterate from history the fact that, as V. M. 
Molotov stated in his speech at the San Francisco Conference, 
“ Governments which once claimed leading part in Europe mani¬ 
fested their inability, if not their reluctance, to prevent war with 
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guarantee of tlie successful formation of the International Secu¬ 
rity Organisation is, therefore, close co-operation between leading 
Great Powers which are capable of rallying around them all other 
peace-loving countries, medium and small. Quoting from V. M. 
Molotov’s speech again, 

‘‘ If the leading democratic countries show their ability 
to act harmoniously in the post-war period as well that will 
mean that interests of peace and security of nations have 
£nally received firm protection. But that is not all. The 
point at issue is whether other peace-loving nations are willing 
to rally around these leading Powers to create an effective 
international security organisation and this has to be settled at 
this Conference in the interests of future peace and security 
of nations.” 

There can be no doubt that all conditions exist for the crea¬ 
tion of a strong international security organisation possessing 
mecessary powers and potentialities for maintenance of general 
peace. Nevertheless it would be dangerous to close our eyes to 
the many difficulties which stand in the w^ay of accompBshineiit. 
■of this great aim. For the defeat of Hitler Germany has not 
induced the opponents of effective international security organi- 
•sation, which has implacable enemies in the camp of more ag¬ 
gressive imperialists, to lay down their arms. The microbes of 
fascism are still alive in many an ill-ventilated corner. The 
more coherently nations express their desire for mternational 
'Security organisation the more active become malevolent forces 
in various countries and in the international arena in their efforts 
to defeat this noble aim. These forces are those self-seeking 
and short-sighted circles who place their narrow egoistic interests 
and prejudices above vital national interests of their countries, 
not to speak of consideration of mutual respect among peace- 
loving nations and their striving for co-operation on the basis 
of this respect. Realising that the peoples have grown "wiser 
amid trials and tribulations of the war, foes of peaceful deve¬ 
lopment of nations are resorting to their subversive activities, to 
refined methods of camouflaging their real aims. They even 
Sitsslfi: with such, (for them unnatural), arguments as defence 
of interests of small nations and principles of law, jwtke and 
equality of nations. The real object of these exhortations is re¬ 
vealed by the mere fact that they are mostly directed against 
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ensure with all means in their power lasting peace and interns 
^onal security after the war. Love of peace, based upon ^ 
ciousness of its might and on respect for rights and interests of 
sovereign peoples and states, as well as unfailing reSi fo! 
close co-operation with other nations in defence of general peace 


ON THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 

I Eiiigh 

Bj Ilya Ehrenburg 
4* From the Red Star of April 11^ 1945. )■ 
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day tliey took forty tiiousaiid German prisoners almost mthr. ^ 

firmg a shot. Correspondents report that in their aTvanri!? 
ward Americans encounter only one obstacle : crowds of nrisAn 

render ivith a truly fanatical persistence. Prisoners i 

.mhout escort and sentries are posted at entrances To caSHl 
m order to prevent prisoners from escaping but to prevLt tl!^ 
Wo^f aimous to get into cages from crushing one anotheh 
Wotan and Nietzsche and Adolf Hitler (alias Schkkkruher^ 
forgotten and the supermen encourage one another with fr 
words Stick It out, friend ! Americans are already near.” ® 
sn reader asks why Germans strove to retain Kuestrin 
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tied liis tiny sister Alochka to two young oaks and tore her 
asunder while the mother was forced to look on. Sergeant 
'Tselovalnikov will tell you that Germans’ strangled his father, 
mother and sister in Krasnodar. All relatives of Sergeant 
Shandler were burnt to death by Germans. The family of Sergeant 
Smirnov perished in Pushkino during the occupation. Such is 
the' story of four tankmen, all members of one crewn There are 
millions like them. That is why Germans fear us so. That is 
■why; it is easier to capture ten cities in Westphalia than one 
village on the Oder. That is why Hitler, contrary to all reason. 
IS sending his last divisions to the east. 

In the west Germans say “We are not playing anymore.'’ 
'They w’ere never in America, you see I True, three years ago 
-an arrogant fritz did say to iiiy friend Leland Stowe in my 
p'resence “ America is a long way off but w^e will get there too.” 
IBut intentions are not enough to. set fire, to cities or put children 
to death. Insolent Germans maintain an attitude towards Americans 
as if they were some neutral Power. British and Americans corres* 
pondents report dozens of graphic illustrations of this. I shall 
touch upon one noteworthy case—that of Archbishop Galen of 
Muenster. He without doubt knows that the Fuehrer of the German 
Catholics, Briming, is residing in America where he is being shown 
•every consideration. And the Archbishop hastens to declare—“ I 
am also an opponent of the Nazis.” Then the Archbishop . goes 
•on to outline his programme : first, Germans are hostile to 
foreigners : secondly, the Allies must compensate Germans for 
the damage done by aerial bombings ; thirdly, the Soviet Union 
IS Germany’s enemy and Russians must not be allowed into 
Cermany ; fourthly, if ail the preceding conditions are observed, 
"“ sixty-five years hence there will be peace in Europe.” It only 
remains to add that the Catholic newspapers in America and 
England are quite satisfied with the constructive programme of 
this Arch-spiritual cannihaL 

Let us pass to laymen. They are no better. The Deify 
Herald correspondent reports that inhabitants of one small towm 
applied to the Allies with a request to help them hunt for runaway 
Russian war prisoners. All English newspapers report that in 
Osnabrucken the Allies left a Hitlerite policeman in his post; 
this policeman set fire to the house in which there were Russian 
women. The DaiZj 5‘eZegrffp^’^f correspondent reports that a 
Cerman farmer demanded that he be allowed to keep his Russian 
workers, otherwise he could not cope with the spring sowing and 
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vileness of the Hitlerites for themselves. The Associated Pret^ 
correspondent writes that soldiers of the American Second Tant 
Division, when they saw how Germans had tortured Russian wi,. 
prisoners and Jewish girls said “ The worst we can do to Germans 
wiU be too good for them.” And in another German camran 
American colonel gathered Germans together around corpses of 
murdered people of all nationalities and said “ For this we wilt 
hate you to the end of our lives.” “ 

_ The day of our meeting with our friends is drawing near 

I®,"" 1 ""T® ®^all warmly 

shake hands with American, British and French soldiers. And 

we shall all say it is enough.” It is Germans themselves who 
are calling thenKelves ‘-werewolves”. Well, the round up will* 
be a real one. Friend., of the Archbishop of Galen-Lady G^b 
Dorothy Thompson and other protectors of the manslayers—are 
requested not to worry. There will be no werewolves • this is 
not the year 1918. We have had ENOUGH. There will be Z 
metamorphoses this time and NO come back for them. 


II. Comrade Ehrenburg Oversimplifies 

By Alexandrov 
(From tile Pravda of April 14, 1945.) 
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institute a free iiunt” against all such “ opponents in principle” 
this IS becoming less and less within the power even o/the 
ramified machinery of the Gestapo. 

It is, Aerefore, clear that actually there is no united Germanv 
and that (^rmap are not all behaving the same way. A.s we 
know, the Hitlerites, trying to save their skins and their criminal 
system as long as possible, are importunately striving to show 
m defiance of facts that the entire German people are solidly 
allied aiound them. The purpose of this clumsy dema<'ogy j! 
■quite clear. The fascist state in Germany today has eSZtel 

uliri “ ‘he world Jar t 

nleashed. The Hitlerites are spasmodically clinging to every 

Inf f prolonging the existence of the bloodthirstj 

and cannibal fascist system. They are, therefore, untirWlv 
hammeimg at one point namely that Germany’s adversariej 
_rmies o the Lnited Nations, are determined to exterminate the 
feman people and that, therefore, all Germans must r£ up 
and fight for the preservation of Germany. Goebbels, one of tlj 
chieftains of the piratical Hitler gang, recently wrote, “PartTcipa- 
lon m the ■war m one way or another is the oblielation of all 
inhabitants of Germany yvithout e.xception. Participation in war 
IS today a categorical imperative and there is no German X 
m one <leg„e .r ... "t: 
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of the Crimea Conference where it is stated that “It is not our 
purpose to destroy the people of Germany, hut only when Nazism 
and militarism have been extirpated will there be hope for a 
decent life for Germans and place for them in the comity of 
nations.” 

It is clear from this that lives of Germans who take up 
against Hitler or who behave loyally towards the Allied armies 
are not threatened. Of course, those of them who are fightin<y 
and continue to fight the Red Army and the armies of our Allies 
in order to preserve the fascist regime will receive no mercy. 

In his article “Enough” Ehrenburg truthfully and power- 
luly describes the bloody deeds of Germans on our sacred soil 
but unfortunately Ehrenburg drew wrong conclusions from incon¬ 
trovertible facts. He says that “insolent Germans maintain an 
attitude towards Americans as if they were some neutral Power’ 
and he attributes the fierce resistance of Germans on the Soviet- 
German front to their fear of the coming reckoning for their 
crimes on the Soviet territory. 

There is no denying that Germans guilty of crimes on our 
territory <zre afraid of the reckoning, all the more that retribu¬ 
tion is near. Nor can it he denied that this fact tends to stiffen 
the resistance of those who are guilty of crimes against Soviet 
^citizens. We know that nowhere else have the Hitlerites per- 
iformed such butcheries, nowhere else did they so ruthlessly 
•display their cannihai nature, as in the occupied regions of the 
TJ.S.S.R. Our people are bitter. Perhaps the world has never 
before witnessed such hatred as the hatred of our Soviet people 
for the fascist enslavers. However, it would be oversimplifying^ 
matters and naive to attribute the present distribution of German 
armed forces between the western and eastern fronts only to the 
fear and panic of the Nazi criminals. The reasons why Germans 
^hav^tripped their western front and are continuing to mass troops 
on the Eoviet-German Front lie deeper than the susceptibility of 
ithe Hitlerites to fear. 

Lemn,_ at one time, when analysing the policies of different 
^the time of war, as well as the character and causes 
'Of the changes^ in such policy, had some very important remarks 
to m^e on this score. He said that “ every war is inseparably 
boimd up with the poHtical system from which it springs The 
pohtical system of Hitler Germany determines the nature of the 
'iwar waged by the Hitler clique and its policy during the war 

ihe experience of twelve years’ policy of the Hitlerites in 
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did imti'i very recently and ■ would not continue' to slay , war 
prisoners, soldiers and officers of -the Allied armies. 

From tMs it follows that quite a different explanation from 
the one Elirenburg offers in the columns of the Red Star must 
be found for the fact that Germans have weakened their front 
in the west and are so stubbornly resisting in the east, for the 
fact that, in the words of Ehrenburg, “ We did not take Koenigs- 
berg by telephone and are not capturing Vienna with cameras.'’ 
This is all the more necessary because Ehrenburg’s unfounded 
inferences and conclusions may confuse the question and will,, 
at any rate, not help to expose the Hitlerites’ policy of intrigue,, 
aiming at sowing dissension among the Allies. 


REPARATiOMS 

By Maurice Dobb: 

The agreement at the Crimea Conference states that the 
Three ' Powers “ have considered the question of damage caused 
by Germany to Allied Nations in this war and recognise it as 
just that Germany be obliged to make compensation for the 
damage in kind to the greatest extent possible.” A Reparations- 
.Commission will sit in Moscow to “consider the question of 
the extent and methods for compensating damage caused- by 
Germany.” 

Yet in, the labour movement there remains a feeling in 
certaiii circles,' as was shown by some speeches at the last T.U.C., 
that reparations are something , inherently undesirable , and 
impracticable, doing as much, if not more, damage to the receiv¬ 
ing as to the paying s country, and especialy to the working 
class of the former, by the unemployment they create. This 
attitude , is largely a fruit of , the controversy which raged after 
the Treaty of Versailles and of the opposition at that time of 
most sections of the labour movement to reparation-payments. 
This opposition was in part -an objection to them , as an incident 
of the larger Versailes settlements^ in part an objection to repara¬ 
tions per se, in part an objection only to the excessive figure .at 
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payments in money and payments in kind : that fundamentally 
they would come to the same thing, despite the difference of 
mechanism, provided that there were no obstacles to trade or to 
the smooth working of the monetary system. It was a common 
saying in economic text-books and dissertations that, in the last 
analysis, reparations would be paid in goods or gold. If initially 
there were obstacles to the former, gold would flow*, which would 
tend to have the effect of lowering prices in the paying country 
and raising the price-level in the receiving country, until the 
price-difference was sufficient to cause goods to flow from the 
former to the latter. Thus the requisite export-surplus would 
be evoked. 

It is quite true that part of the reason why reparations broke 
down in the 1920 ’s (in fact, over the second half of the decade 
Germany was paying in reparations less than she was borrowing 
from abroad, chiefly by loans floated in Americaf) was because 
4}ther countries put up high tariff-barriers which had the effect 
of keeping out German exports, and hence made it difficult for 
Germany by increasing her sales abroad to acquire the foreign 
nduta (resources or deposits in foreign money) which she had 
to obtain in order to make reparation-payments in money to 
France or Belgium or Britain (and if she could not realise such 
sums by selling more exports, her attempt to buy these foreign 
currencies with marks was bound to set in motion a depreciation 
the foreign-exchange value of the mark). But it is also true, 
^uite apart from these special obstacles to trade, that, in the 
:aetuai conditions of a capitalist world, the attempt suddenly to 
increase the export-surplus of a country must so disrupt foreign 
markets (because more goods are pushed on them to absorb) 
as to bring about a sharp fall in price ; this fall in price having 
the double effect of producing trade depression in the country 
receiving the goods, and at the same time making it more difficult, 


*Th.is is assuming that the countries were on a gold standard. 
If not, the fall in foreign exchange rates (caused by making repara¬ 
tion-payments) were assumed to have a similar effect; the altered 
fixchange-rate between the monies of the two countries, cheapening 
exports in the paying country in terms of the other country’s money. 

tBetween 1924 and the final Hoover moratorium on payments in 
1932, Germai^ reparation payments in cash and kind totalled £500 
million, while her net balance of foreign indebtedness for loans made 
to her increased by £900 million. (C.f., Lloyd George, The Truth 
about Reparations and War Debts, 8T). 
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(e.g., By reparations) the more employment is there likely to 
Be for Russian labour, and not less. 

What is true of building Kharkov is also true by analogy 
of the Russian demand for the products of British industry. What 
would make the U.S.S.R. a poor market for British goods would 
Be the inability of her industry and agriculture to produce 
enough for her to be able to "spare’ exports with which to pay 
for imports. What would depress the buying-power of the 
liberated countries would be their poverty ; and the quicker their 
prosperity is restored, the sooner will they be able to afford to 
buy things from abroad. If German machine-tools go to re-equip 
the dismantled industries of the Ukraine or Czechoslovakia or 
Poland, then these industries will the sooner be in a position to 
produce goods for export, and hence will the sooner be able to 
buy goods from Britain and elsewhere which they previously 
could not afford—including, probably more machine-tools to feed 
•the expansion of their own industries, which will be able to 
proceed more, and not less, quickly, once the basic reconstruction 
is achieved. 


The fallacy behind Sir George Paish’s conception is that 
he continues to think in terms of a fixed "fund’ of purchasing 
power, and consequently a fixed quota of jobs to go round ; 
* from^ which it seems to follow that if Germans get the job of 
rebuilding Kharkov or re-equipping its tractor-works, some Russian 
or Englishman must be odd-man-out; and that in the Alice- 
through-the-Looking-Glass world of economics it is always more 
advantageous to give than to receive. But it may well be asked 
whether this conception does not correspond to the situation in 
capitalist countries, even if it no longer does to Russia ? If repara- 
tions are paid to France, won’t this reduce her dependence on 
exports from Britain ? To this there is, again, the answer that 
. si^^ation is very different from what it was in the 
1920 s. This country and the U.S.A. and presumably most of 
the liberated countries, will be doing their best to promote policies 
of fun employment after the war ; and in so far as they succeed 
in this, the picture of a rigid "" purchasing-power-and-job fund” 
will not apply. Useful work will be financed and started to 
employ the man-power that is available, and if some of this 
^ German labour, then French 

or British abour^can be released 

that come lower in the priority-Hst of useful work to be don^ 

But what of the argument that the burdeh of reparations 
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.A feature of the Crimea agreement that one welcomes with 
particular satisfaction is that reparations are no longer to be 
a plaything of bankers, as they became twenty years ago ; and 
one can afford to smile, perhaps, at the chagrin which this must 
be causing in certain quarters in London and New York. la 
this connection, it is amusing to note the alternative to repara¬ 
tions in ^ind which Sir George Paish suggests in the article cited 
above. His suggestion is that the capital sum of reparations 
should be funded, and a loan issued to this amount on the 
guarantee of the United Nations and sold to nationals of this 
country and America. The liability for paying the interest and 
debt charges on the loan would he laid upon Germany. In other 
words,^ British and American labour would repair the yawlaing 
gaps in Europe’s economic life (and do so precisely in those 
years when war-time scarcities still continue here as well as on 
the Continent) while all that German labour was set to do would 
be to supply £50 million odd of annual income to British and 
American bond-holders and to bankers and stock-brokers in 
London and Wall Street who took their rake-off on the round¬ 
about deal I 


MAmFESTO OF THE 

ANNAMITE REVOLUTIONARY MOVENIENT 

(Published by the League for the Independence of 

Indo-China in 1944 ) 


At AN HOUR WHEN THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD ARE ENGAGED IN 
|ieir gigantic struggles against fascism, for their right to self- 

determination and democracy, the people of Indo-China—more 
preci^ly, the Annamite people—tries to make its voice heard. 

_ _ Wh^ the world knows about Indo-China amounts to very 
little. _ What it knows is that it is a rich country, a little bigger 
han France,^ situated at the cross-roads from India and China, 
from the Indian Ocean and the Pacific Ocean, a French colony 
smce the last quarter of the 19th century, and now under Jap 
occupation since October, 1944. 
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French conquest since the cession of the country by the Nguyen 
•dynasty. 

Towards 1900 : The leadership of the anti-French movement 
‘Comes to the educated section. Followed the emigration to Siam, 
to China and to Japan. Moreover, in the heart of Tonkin, Hoang- 
Hoa Tham wages the most desperate battles against the French 
troops ; ^hese battles, lasting for twenty years, met with various 
fortunes and did not cease until death removed its leaders 
ill 1912. 

1907 and the Following Years : The movement of opposition 
against poll tax : mass demonstrations before the R-esidencies. 
Fhe cultural “ Renaissance ” movement roused the passive 
intellectuals. 

1909 : The French garrison at Hanoi was besieged ; and 
there were mutinies among the Annamite troops. 

World War I. 1914-18 : A period favourable for insurreo 
lions. Prince Buy Tan’s Conspiracy (1916) ; Phan Xieh-Long 
conspiracy at Saigon (1916). Insurrection of Thai Nguyen 
11917) directed by Luong Ngoc Quyen and Sergeant Can. 

1920 and the Following Years: Increasing influence of 
democratic ideas. Political parties, legal and illegal, begin to 
be organised. Appearance of underground press. 

1924-25 : The French Surete arrests the great revolutionary 
Phan Boi Chan in China and condemns him to life-long rigorous 
Imprisonment. Then follows a movement of protests ; the revo¬ 
lutionary hero is repatriated from France ; soon afterwards, he 
dies in Saigon and his funeral is celebrated by the whole country. 
Students come out on strike ; great demonstrations take place. 
""New Annam Party” and “Association of Young Annamite 
Revolutionaries” formed. The attempt on Governor-General 
Merlin.in Canton fails. 

1927 : Formation of the “Annam NationaBst Party.” 

1928-29 : A great restlessness is witnessed among the mass 
•of workers and peasants. 

19B0-34 : The Indo-Chmese Communist Party is formed. 
Insurrections of Yen Bay, Phn Tho. Strong peasant demonstra¬ 
tions soon spread throughout the country. A veritable revolu¬ 
tionary upsurge rouses the entire people against French imperial¬ 
ism. Then follows a most frightful white terror. 

1934-35: Lawful revolutionary movement in^^ Saio-oii • 
militant revolutionaries elected to the municipal council of Salgom 

1936 and after : The “ Indo-China Congress ” movement for 
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lias adopted political and practical programme as follows : 

Early in 1943, our League made great efforts for enlarging 
our front of antifascist struggle by the formation of an Interna¬ 
tional Anti-Fascist Front in the interior of the country by unitins: 
all Annamite, French and Chinese anti-fascists. 

POLITICAL PROGRAMME 

POLITICAL : (1) Election on the basis of universal suffrage 

of a representative assembly whose task it will be to work out 
the Constitution and which will determine the form of govern¬ 
ment on democratic principles. 

(2) Promulgation of individual liberties and democratic 
rights ; right to property, freedom of organisation, freedom of 
the press, freedom of assembly, freedom of belief and opinion,, 
right to strike, freedom of domicile and freedom of propaganda. 

(3) Organisation of a national army. 

(4) Confiscation of properties and goods belonging to FrenclL 
Japanese and Indo-Chinese fascists. 

(5) A general amnesty for all detenus. 

(6) Equality of men and women in all respects. 

(7) Right of national minorities to self-determination. 

ECOiSlOMIC.: (1) Abolition of the poll-tax and especially 
of those taxes 'wbicb came into being in course of foreign domina¬ 
tion. The new taxes to be determined in the most democratic 
spirit. , § 

(2) Nationalisation of the banks belonging to the fascists. 
Formation of an Indo-Chinese National Bank. 

(3) Building of a national economy by the development ol 
industry, agriculture and commerce. 

(4) Development of hydro-electric works. Breaking up of 
fallow lands for tiHage, Aid to agriculture. 

(5) Development ol the means of communications. 

^ ' (6) Customs autonomy. 

INTELLECTUAL : (1)..., Development .of national education 

.and of intellectual life. 

(2) Helping by all means scientific and intellectual studies 
and researches by the establishment of societies, institutes and 
laboratories. 

(3) Opening of schools (of all grades), universities and 
technical colleges. 
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in tke different associations (for national liberation)—of peasants, 
workers, women, youth, etc. Experience proves that this form 
of organisation of the masses is the best and should be followed 
on a national scale. 

(2) Preparation of an insurrection : (a) The formation of 
self-defence groups should immediately follow the organisation 
of the masses. Thus formed, they should be given military train¬ 
ing ; and" in some regions they should move about as guerilla 
bands, (b) As regards arms, it is found that the Government has 
taken rigorous precautions in the dumping and transport of arms, 
so that, in the matter of arms, we are in a difficult position. 

We have three ways of procuring arms : (i) Purchase : at 

home is almost impossible ; abroad, it may not always sadsfy 
our requirement, (ii) Manufacture of arms inside the country 
meets with serious material obstacles, inasmuch as our country 
is industrially backward. Manufacture is possible only on a 
small scale, and, even then, we can make only the rudimentary 
weapons, (iii) Capture of arms from the enemy will be the 
principal source of supply. 

(3) Formation of guerilla nuclei and bases: At present, 
this is one of our principal objectives. It will assume greater 
importance as we gradually approach the time of countrywide 
military action. The broken nature of our country, especially of 
the Annamite and Tonkin regions, will he enormously helpful. 
It is only the shortage of arms that circumscribes all our hopes. 
However, we should try to procure all the more or less rudimentary 
arms that wg' can. 


, APPEAL FOR HELP 

^ Against international fascism, for the right of people to seli- 
determination and for democracy, the Annamite peoples are 

stan^ng by ail the anti-fascist forces of the world in. the final 
Battles. 

We believe in the sanctity of the principles for which the 
■world, has shed and is shedding,, so much ,blood. 

In 4e name of these principles, the Annamite people have 
struggled for three quarters of a century, almost unrecognised, 
atoost unaided. But, history has gone ahead, and to-day they 
ha'^e,the ,entire civilised world "with them. 

and wmage^'^ moved by a firm belief 
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Beginning of tBe 20tli century was so great tkat differentiation 
Became essential. This Began by a division of the science of 
orientalogy as a complex of ail the humanities dealing with the 
East, into clear-cut Branches—linguistics, philology, literature, his¬ 
tory, archaeology and art study. The peculiarities of the material 
involved and the small amount of scientific work that has Been 
done on much of it compels the historian studying the East to 
Become a linguist and philologist and very often an archaeologist, 
so that the science still retains something of the character of a 
uniform science treating of the peoples of the East ; we may, 
therefore, still speak of orientalogy as such. , 

Russian 20th century orientalists were noted for their wide 
field of endeavour and the high quality of their work. ^Such 
well-known scholars as V. V. Barthold, N. Y. Marr, B. Y. 
Vladimirtsev and V. A. Zhukovsky brought fame to Russian 
science. 

Orientalogy has Been Broadened to a still greater extent in 
Soviet times. A number of research institutions and colleges have 
been established which deal with problems connected with the 
study of the countries of the East. We will list a few of the more 
important. The central scientific body which directs all scientific 
work throughout the country is the Academy of Sciences of the 
U-S.S.R., a body which includes several dozen scientific research 
institutions. Many of these institutions are directly or indirectly 
connected with the study of the East. The Academy’s Institute 
of Oriental Studies is' the largest ', centre of orientalogy in the 
Soviet Union ; specialists working in the Institute study all orien- ■ 
ta! countries from the Pacific Ocean to Gibraltar. The Institute 
publishes Its “Transactions” and,a special journal called 
Oriental Smdies, Among the biggest undertakings of the lnstiute 
are a comprehensive Chinese dictionary, the publication of a 
number of oriental written records such as, the Secret Tales of 
the Mongols, the Collection of Chronicles mdLde hj RnsMd Ud-Din, 
well-kiiowm 14tli-ceiitury Persian politician, and the volumes ,.of the 
World History which, deal with the history' of the medieval East 
^ ■ Oil the Institute’s^ staff.'are such .scholars as. Academician 
V. V. Struve (Director of the Institute) who was a: pupil of 
Turayev, the famous oriental historian; Academician.. L„ Y. 
Krachkovsky, an Arabist of world-wide fame ; Academician Y. M. 
Alexeyev, Sinologist: Academician S. A. Kozin, well-known,.for 
his work on the literature and folklore of the Mongols ; Academi¬ 
cian A. P, Barannikov, Indologist—and many others. 
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actions regularly ; they contain valuable papers on the history 
of' the art and civilisation of the East. 

In Moscow there is a Museum of Oriental Culture. 

The Moscow Institute of Oriental Studies trains workers' for 
the eastern lepubiics' of the Soviet Union, and economic and dipio^ 
matic workers for foreign oriental countries. 

: Oriental studies are well represented in the Soviet eastern 
republic^ The Academies of Sciences of Armenia, Georgia and 
U^ekistan, the branches of the x4cademy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. in Azerbaijan and Tajikistan, and Institutes of History in 
Kazakhstan, Kirghizia and Turkmenia are engaged in the study of 
problems of the history, culture, literature and languages of the- 
eastern So^det people and en passant study contiguous foreign 
countries. The works of such scholars as Javakliishviii,' J^hia. 
Y. N. Marr (Georgia) and Manandyaii (x4rmenia) have greatly' 
enriched our knowledge of the past history of the countries of the 
Soviet East. 

Contrary to the hopes and expectations of the enemy of man¬ 
kind. German fascis.m, Soviet scientific bodies have continued tlieir 
work despite the difficulties and trials of the war. Soviet 
orientalists like tho,se working in other fields of knowledge have 
continued w’ork planned before the. war and h.ave broadened out 
into new directions as demanded by the country’s war effort. The 
fact that the bigger universities, have opened faculties or depart¬ 
ments of oriental study during the war years says much for the 
vitality of Soviet science.. The work done in,the eastern republics 
is of especial interest. A history of Uzbekistan from ancient times, 
has been written in Tashkent during the war years. A similar- 
’book has been published on iCaza.khst.an. The first detailed 
account. of the liistoiy of Tajikistan appeared during the war 
years- 

Soviet ,orienta.list.s., like all other Soviet scientific workers,, 
still continue their labours for the .benefit' of science and the 
people. 
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and, the Khanate of Khiva. For some 10 to 15 years these 
manuscripts were accumiilated in the State Public Library of the 
Uzbek Soviet Republic. In 1944 they were handed over to the 
Institute for the Stu% of Oriental Manuscripts which forms a part 
of the Uzbek Academy, of Sciences. 

The number of Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Uzbek 
manuscrmts in the possession of the Institute is constantly grow^- 
ing. Belore the war the number already exceeded 50,000, but the 
exact figuie is not available as the listing of the manuscripts is 
still far from being completed. Some of them, about 3,000, are 
contained in a catalogue prepared under the direction of Professor 
Alexander Semenov, Corresponding Member of the Uzbek 
Academy, who heads the Institute. Unfortunately the wa|>?» pre¬ 
vented the publication of this document which is of such great 
importance for orientalists. 

The author of this article studied the catalogue in Tashkent 
and IS able to give a preliminary summary of the manuscripts 
which came ^ from the pens of Indian authors writing in Persian. 
The collection is a big one containing hundreds of Indian 
documents. 

.This short article cannot, of, course,, give ‘details of the 
■whole collection of Indian manuscripts and still less of the whole 
treasury owned hy the Institute. Here are a few examples which 
to a certa,m^ extent characterise the collection. The shelves of 
the the Institute contain manuscripts of all the leading -Trans- 
Caucasian, Central Asiatic, Iranian and Indian poets who wrote 
•in ,Persian, from the Caucasian Khakani who died in-the year 
582 or 584 of the Hegira and who is represented, incidentally 
by some magnificent codes of Indian writings, to Abdur Rahman 
Jami,^ the last, of the Pers,ian classical poets whose works arl 
contained m 30 manuscripts belonging to the Institute. Manu- 

script 2122, a collection of Jami’s works, is in the author’s own 

liandwriting. 


Manuscript 2221 is a very interesting document, it is a collec- 
tion of Saadis works dated 722 of the Hegira and therefore 
copied 29 years after the poet’s death. A magnificent example 
of Persian cahgraphy k Maghfirat Nama (The Book of 
^ emssion) of Jalal-ud-Din Rumi ; the manuscript is by an Indian 
of^4ur^^eb^*^ Muhammed Bakir who lived during the reign 


_ The Persian manuscripts by Indian writers occupy a very 
important place in the Institute’s collection. There are to be 
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The chief Indian poets who wrote in Persian are represented 
in the Institute by a very varied collection of their works. There 
is a collection of poems by Abnl Faraj Runi, a Punjabi and the 
works of Amir Khus^o in 24 copies, some of which date back to 
the 14th century A.D. Manuscript 2179 containing three of his 
poems, is of exceptional interest as the whole manuscript from 
beginning to end is in the handwriting of the great Persian lyri¬ 
cist Hall?, evidence of which is to be found in the closing line of 
each of the poems in the year 756 of the Hegira. 

Faizi and Urfi, the best poets of Akbar’s times, are represented 
by several copies of their works made in the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies. There is also a diwan by Suraj ud-Din Arzu. The 
greatest number of poems are those by Abdul Kadir Bedilr^who 
was as popular in Central Asia as be was in India. There are 35 
copies of bis works in the Institute. 

This is a very brief description of some of the manuscripts con¬ 
tained in the Tashkent collection which undoubtedly deserves the 
attention of scholars abroad as well as those of the Soviet Union.*^ 


Hi. New Information on Babur’s Memoirs 

By Mihhail Salye 

European scholars have always believed that the memoirs 
of Babur, the founder of the Empire of the Grand Moghuls, a 
work better known as the Babur Nama^ was compiled by the 
author in India towards the end of the twenties of the 16th Gen- 
lury. Research wmrkers give this date both to the work as a whole 
and to its first part which deals wdth Babur’s adventures in Mava- 
raunnahr. It will Be remembered that the events related in the 
memoirs begin in 1492 when the 12-year-old Babur was declared 
‘"Ruler of Ferghana” after the death of his father Omar Sheikh. 

There are, however, no direct proofs of the date of the com¬ 
pilation of the memoirs in its final form. The present author 
has been able to throw some light on this problem which is of im¬ 
portance for the literary history of the memoirs by comparing the 
Babur Nama -with another contemporary historical work, the 

* Nikolai Gqidberg, the author 'of this article, is a member of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences* Iristitute of Oriental .Studies.—Ed. 
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a professional translator who undertok to translate Babur’s me* 
moirs as a whole. This circumstance enables us to draw certain 
conclusions on the time when the first Persian translations of the 
Babur Nama were 3|iade, which was, naturally, later than the 
date at which Khwandemir wrote the Habib as-Siyar. There is 
no doubt that if such translations had existed at the time when 
Khwandemir wrote his book he would have made use of them 
as he poftessed an incomplete knowledge of Uzbek. 

That which we have already said leads us to the conclusion 
that between Khorosan on the one hand and Afghanistan and 
India on the other, there were extensive cultural relations. Only 
in this way is it possible to imagine how Khwandemir could have 
learned of the existence of the memoirs some years before^hey 
were completed. In addition to this there was direct communi¬ 
cation betw^een Babur and Khwandemir who, apparently on the 
invitation of Babur, left Khorosan for Agra towards the end of 
the twenties of the 16th Century where he lived at Babur’s court 
until his death. The point that must be stressed is that Khwan- 
demir’s Habib as-Siyar was in the main completed by this time 
so that the coincidence of the text of Khwandemir’s work and 
the memoirs of Babur cannot be explained by later additions made 
by Khwandemir. 

The agreement w^hich exists between the Khwandemir and 
Babur, texts gives, rise to a number of interesting historical and 
cultural questions which cannot be dealt with in a short article. 
A more profound comparative study of the two texts will throw 
much light . on the .insufficiently studied question of the relations 
between India and Central Asia at the end of the 15th and begin¬ 
ning of the i6t.h Centuries.'®^ 


the author of this article and the one following, is a 
Sciei^..lKt ^ Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Uzbek Academy of 
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very considerable work on the part, of the publisher but the tran¬ 
slation into Russian is a more complicated business. The chief 
difficulty, naturally, is the lack of resemblance between the Rus¬ 
sian and Uzbek languages which belong to different linguistic 
groups. The grammatical and syntactical peculiarities of the old 
Uzbek language, with its numerous verbal forms expressing ideas 
and shades of thought that are difficult to translate into a 
language%f different structure, do not permit of a literal transla¬ 
tion of the original : the rich and extensive vocabulary used by 
the author of the memoirs draws to a very considerable extent 
on the xUrabic , and Persian languages which demands of the 
translator a skilful use of all the tremendous possibilities of the 
Russian language. The content and style of the notes are ecpTally 
varied. Babur's memoirs are a disconnected diary of events 
which took place duiing his lifetime and are filled with adven¬ 
tures and vicissitudes. It is not a dry list of battles, campaigns, 
victories and defeats. Wit, learning, the ability to use apt quo¬ 
tations from the classic poets, a fine handwriting and a musical 
style.are all qualities which in Babur’s time were as highly valued 
as personal courage. Babur could interrupt a tragic story in 
order to .introduce a poetic quotation, proverb or saying suited to 
the occasion ; in fhe heat of battle when surrounded, by dangers 
of all kinds .he found time to bemoan .his fate in moving .verse. 

Babur’s story-telling, which at times rises to the greatest 
height of pathos, is in general simple and artless, in a period 
when flamboyaiicy of style was considered the . greatest literary 
virtue, wffien a.!i abundance of epithets, metaphors .and similies 
made almost eveiy phrase a riddle that could .only, be understood 
•with the greatest difficulty. Babur had the courage to produce 
brilliant literary works that captivate the reader with the sim¬ 
plicity and crystal clarity of their style. The frankness and 
trutlifiilness of Babur,, his nobility and fine humour, give the 
memoirs great originality and .beauty. 

As the translator the present author has. not undertaken, the 
impossible task of.. reproducing in Russian ail the . peculiarities 
of the original but has, nevertheless, tried to remain as faithful 
to it' as possible both in .sp.irit and in form. The experience 
gained in translating the AraMan .Nights shows that this.is some- 
tMiig that can he achieved.' In the Arabian Nights the veises 
W'ere traiis.Iat€d into Russian in the metre of the original whereas 
the poetry in Babur’s memoirs is translated into Russian prose.' 
.The; present..translation is being made from the. old Uzbek manus- 
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,, In the very Beginning' I must point out that agricultural sta¬ 
tistics in Bengal are very unreliable. The distribution of agri¬ 
cultural income, depending as it does on the land system of the- 
country, is very muc%inlluenced by local customs and conditions. 
All the data presented here are to be taken, therefore, not as- 
precise numerical estimates but rather as trends. 

I have discussed the distribution of wealth for 6 years from 
1937 to T 942 , Data for 1943 or 1944 not being available the 
post-famine period could not be discussed, nor could the special 
features, like rising prices, inflation, etc. and their effect on this 
distribution, be studied. 


THE VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL GROSS INCO^tS 

The table given below shows the total gross valuation of agri¬ 
cultural produce for 6 years and the total acreage involved. 


Year 

Acreage in lakhs 

Index 

Produce^' 

Index 

1937-38 

289.6 

100 

123 

100 

1938-39 

286.3 

98 

111 

90 

1939-40 

302.2 

■ 104 

170 

137 

1940-41 • 

258.1 

89 

122 

95 

1941-42 

296.7 

102 

203 

165 

1942-43 

294.2 

101 

186 

151 


■ During 1941-42 and 1942-43 the increase in value is propor¬ 
tionately higher than the increase in acreage. This is obviously 
due to: increased prices during war years. 

The following figures show the share of the two major crops 
of the "Country, e.g. rice and jute : 


Yea.r 

'Pe.rcentage of agriculture 


WEALTH 



Rice 

Jute 

1937-38 

64.9 

14.5 

1938-39 

64.9 

13.8 

1939-40 

.57.4 

23.1 

194041 

68.8 

19.5 

1941-42 , ' 

80.5 

_ 

1942-43 

68.0 

30.5 


’^Gmss value .of p,roduce in crores of rupees. 
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(a) Revenue and rent together come ud to Rs? 

tor the cultivating owner. Tht total expenlture on 
given m columns 3 and 4 of Table 2. * 

(b) Cost of p|)duction *—Approximate estimates for ^ , 

e-^cluding family labour have been calculated fn 
193/. Proper weight has been used in 1941 and 1949 to 
sent the rising prices. 

(cl •Payment of interest—Disbursing loan - 4 . 

always figure heavily in a kisan budget. But data on thk"*^^^*^ 

ra.:pr„ 

™ e.lcu,.,.d JS™t J e TJ^^2 "n 
income, after deduction of these heads for ti, a 
50-90 crores of rupees, increalg during 

formed the followino- oereeot,.,,^ PI net income 

come of the year during 19f7!l942 : Stoss in- 


Year 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


Net income as % 
of gross 
62.2 

58.4 

72.4 

64.5 
67.9 
66.4 


pl.0. 1. .h“S 0* «' Pd.., 

•0. i.cl.d, d., d2,ta.V "S Zr, *“ 

prevalent in the case of Aose wiS say 0 1 fis 
more than 5 acres nor the case of u? 

forced to hire labour for want of sufficient'hands 


data of the I.c.AJt. investigation for 
•^om Sir M. I,. Nanavatrs Indian Kural ProMem. 
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NON-CULTIVATING OWNERS 

From the very designation it is obvious that much of the essen¬ 
tial cost of producti€u of the three producing classes finds its way 
into the pockets of ▼iiis section of the _ rural population. ■ The 
gross income of this section comes from the land tilled with 
hired labour, from the rent charged from the bargadars, the paid 
off' inter<||it of the 3 above classes of producers, as also from the 
rent of the cultivating owners. Taking all these, together their 
gross income comes up to 25-32 crores of rupees during 1937-42 
(Table 4). But as this class is essentially a non-producing class 
their gross income undergoes a much smaller reduction. 

Including the revenue, the labour charges and other costs of 
duction, and the interest paid off by this class as a whoI'C' the 
net income for the non-cultivating owners comes up to • 20-30 
crores of rupees ; their percentage of the gross being as follows : 



Net income as ' 
of gross 

1937-38 

87.2 

1938-39 

86.6 

1939-40 

88.8 

1940-41 

86.8 

1941-42 

89.5 

1942-43 

89.2 


Thus their net income was from 86-90% of the gross in¬ 
come, showing some increase during 1941 and 1942. This factor 
is effectively glossed over when jotedars and landowners complain 
of the huge, losses, they are sustaining from a rise in price of 
other commodities. .It is true that for cultivating owners and 
other sections for whom cost of production is a heavy item rise 
in price is forcing them to lower and lower economic conditions 
but for the non-cultivating owners this is hardly making any 
difference. I mean here, of course, the rise in price of articles 
needed in production. 

Where does the comparative position of the 3 classes stand 
today? Tables 1{1); 1(2);1(3); 1(4) together sum up the com¬ 
parative position as regards rate of exploitation, distribution in 
relation to the population and the relation to the gross income. 
The Land Revenue Commission distributed the area tilled in 
Bengal as^ follows : 
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national planning which does not take into account this antiquated 
system of distribution of income, wdiicli is today strangling the 
entire production system and grinding one-third of our rural 
population shamelessly and pushing another one-third towards, 
the same state, can Lever succeed. 

Table 1 (1}—Gross Agricultural Income in millions of rupees. 



Total 

Total values 

Share of diiferent type 

s in lakhs 


acreage 

of produce in 

Cultivating Bargadars 

Non-cuL 

Year 

in 1000 

1000 rupees 

owners 


tivating 




65.9 


owners.. 






13.0 p.c. 

193748 

28964 

1230.11 

810.64 

259.55 

19^99 

1938-39 

28630 

1110.27 

731.67 

234.27 

14.43 

1939-40 

30217 

1703.32 

112.25 

359.40 

22.14 

1940-41 

25808 

1226.82 

808.48 

258.86 

15.95 

1941-42 

29665 

2036.14 

1341.82 

429.63 

26.46 

1942-43 

29423 

■ 1866.77 

1230.20 

398.11 

24.5a 

Table 1(2)— Net Income as percentage of 

gross income of 



different 

groups. 





Net income as percentage of gross 


. Year 

Non- 






ciiitivat- 

cultivat- 

Bargadars 



ing owners 

ing Owners 



1937-38 

87.2 

62.2 

18.4 



1938-39 

86.6 

58.4 

15.3 



1939-40 

88.8 

72.4 

27.1 



1940-41 

86.8 

64.5 

20.0 



194142 

89.5 

67.9 

21.4 



1942-43 

89.2 

66.4 

19.8 



Average 

88.0 

65.3 

21.2 
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Table 3.—Distribution of the income of Bargadars in 

millions ol rupees. 


Year 


Gross total t-- Expenditure 

ineome Collection of Coat of Interest 

Bargadars production 


1937-38 

259.55 

1938-39 

234.27 

1939-40 

359.40 

194D-41 

258.86 

1941-42 

429.63 

1942-43 

398.11 


129.78 

66.84 

15.18 

117.14 

66.20 

15.18 

179.70 

67.00 

15.18 

129.43 

62.53 

15.18 

214.81 

107.67 

15.18 

199.05 

105.19 

15.18 


Net % of net 
Income income 
to gross 


47.76 

18.4 

35.74 

15.3 

97.52 

27.1 

51.72 

20.0 

91.96 

21.4 

78.68 

19.8 


Table 4—Distribution of the income of non-cultivating owners 
in millions of rupees. 


Gross Total Income Expenditure net p.c. of 

£51 


a 

pi 

From 

Hired 

labourers 

From 

Bargadars 

From 

Cultivators 

Interest 

Total Incom< 

Revenue 

Interest 

05 

o 

u 

U 

O 

cc 

a 

Net Income 


p.c. of net 
Income 
to gross 

1937-38 

15.99 

129.78 

63.27 

41.64 

250.68 

1.06 

15.18 

6.39 

218. 

50 

87.2 

1938-39 

14.43 

117.14 

62.54 

41.64 

235,76 

1,06 

15.18 

5.77 

204, 

.20 

86.6 

1939-40 

22.14 

179.70 

66.01 

41.64 

309.50 

1.06 

15.18 

8.86 

274. 

86 

88.8 

1940-41 

15.95 

129.43 

56.39 

41.64 

243.40 

1.06 

15.18 

6.38 

211. 

24 

86.8 

1941-42 

26.46 

214.81 

64.81 

41.64 

347.72 

1.06 

15.18 

10.58 

311. 

36 

89.5 

1942-43 

24.53 

199.05 

64.28 

41.64 

329.50 

1.06 

15.18 

9,81 

293. 

91 

89.2 


Table 5.—Distribution of income of agricultural labourers 
in lakhs. 


Year 




1937-38 



.. 6.40 

1938-39 



., 5.77 

1939-40 



.. 8.86 

1940-41 



.. 1.38 

1941-42 



.. 10.58 

1942-43 



.. 9.81 
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TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP. MUTUAL ASSISTANCE AND 
POST-WAR COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE USSR 
AND THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 

The Presidium the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and 

the President of the Czechoslovak Republic, wishing to modify 
and supplement the Treaty of Mutual Assistance existing between 
the U.S.S^l. and the Czechoslovak Republic and signed at Prague 
on May 16, 1935, and desiring also to confirm the stipulations^ of 
the Agreement reached between the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
and the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic on joint action 
in the war against Germany and signed in London on July 18. 
1941 ; desiring to assist after the war in the maintenance of 
peace and in averting further aggression on the part of Germany, 
and to ensure a lasting friendship and peaceful collaboration 
between themselves after the war, have decided to conclude a 
Treaty for this purpose and have appointed as their Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries ; the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R._ 

Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs ; the President of the Czechoslovak Republic—^Zdenek 
Firiinger, Ambassador of the Czechoslovak Republic in the 
U.S.S.R.; who, upon the exchange of their credentials, found 
in good order and due form have agreed upon the following : 

■ARTICLE 1 

^ The High Contracting Parties having mutuaUy agreed to 
nnite in a policy of la^ng friendship and friendly collaboration 
after the war, as well as of mutual assistance, undertake to render 
each other military and other assistance and support of every 
kmd in the present war against Germany and all those states 
which are associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe. 

ARTICLE 2 ■ . 


The High Contracting Parties undertake not to enter in the 
OTe of the present war into any negotiations with the Hitlerite 
Government or with any other government in Germany which 
^ renounce all aggressive intentions, and not to 
negotiate or conclude without mutual consent any Armistice nr 

Sa he?in a any other state associated 

With her m acts .of aggression in Europe. 
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years, and thus time until one of the High Contracting 
Parties, twelve months before the expiration of the current five 
year term, present n<|ice in writing of its intention to discontinue 
its operation. \ 

In testimony wh^-eof the Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty and have affixed their seals thereto. Made in two 
copies in^the Russian and the Czechoslovak languages. Both 
texts have equal force. 

(Signed) 

On the authorisation of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the, U,S.S.R, 

Molotov. 

On the authorisation of the President of Czechoslovak Republic. 

p TRT TlSJr'l?!? 

Moscow, December I2th, 1943. 

PROTOCOL TO THE TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, MUTUAL 
ASSISTANCE AND POST-WAR COLLABORATION 
BETWEEN THE U.S.S.R. AND THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC, CON¬ 
CLUDED ON DECEMBER 
12, 1943 


Jn concluding the Treat>' of Friendship, Mutual Assistance 
and Post-war Collaboration between the U.S.S.R. and the Czecho¬ 
slovak Republic, the Contracting Parties have agreed that, in 
the event of some third country which borders on the U.S.kp. 
or on the Czechoslovak Republic and which forms the object of 
^rman aggression in the present war, desiring to join in this 
treaty, she will be accorded the opportunity, on the mutual 
consent of the Government of the U.S.S.R. and of the Czecho¬ 
slovak Repubhc of signing this Treaty which wiU thus acquire 
the character of a Tripartite Treaty. 

'Die present Protocol has been made in two copies, in the 
K^ian and Czechoslovak languages. Both texts have equal 

(Signed) 

On. the autho^ation of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
ttte U^S.Sd\.' — ^Molotov 

On tAe aphmsation of the President of the Czechoslovak 

„ Firlingek. 

Moscow, December 12 , 1943. 
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The peoples of c';ir countries must oppose this annexationist 
policy of German imperialism with all their forces. 

Permit me, Mr^ President, to congratulate you and your 
collaborators on tlie\conciusion of the Treaty which is called 
ii,poii to serve the great future of our peoples for many years to 
come. I thank you for your labours so happily crowned by the 
signature tif this Treaty. 

President. Benes said : 

Mr. President. Geiitleiiien. I wish to express to you niy 
feeling of deep satisfaction that to-day we were able to sign 
this Treaty, wliicli I regard as an act of the greatest importance 
ill our .national history and in tlie history of the mutual relations 
between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. 

This Treaty is the consiimmatioii of Czechoslovakia's striving 
for more than 20 years, pursuing tlie aim of protecting our people 
and State from German Imperialism. ' Our Treaty is a natural 
rstage i,.ii the course of this war directed against the iniiumaii and 
predatory German c.iiauvinis,rii which in the present war has 
striven in the first place towards the destruction of the neighbour- 
.'mg Slav States : Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union, 

This Treaty is one of the links of the future system, which 
wi.ll be .beneficial for us and for all our Allies, and will help to 
strengthen peace in Europe. 

Permit me, Mr. President, to thank you and all the Soviet 
poMticai and military leaders who have taken part in the realisation 
■of this Treaty. It will he, as I said yesterday, a true guarantee 
for Czechoslovakia of her better future and her close .political, 
military, economic and cultural collaboration with .the .fraternal 
peoples of the Soviet Union. 


11. Ss¥iet»¥iigisla¥ Treaty 


During the soiourn of the President of the Council of Ministers 
of Yugoslavia, Marshal. Broz-Tito and the Yugoslav Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, .Subasic, in Moscow, , negotiations were held 
between the Governments of the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia ^ which 
confirmed the determ.inatioii of both countries jointly with other 
United Nations to achieve the earliest and final rout of Hitlerite 
Germanv, a.nd ..also their, aspiration to consolidate .the, friendship 
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in peace, and to %iake their contribution to the cause of post¬ 
war organisation 01 * peace and security ; confident that the con* 
solidation of friendship between the Soviet Union and l^ugoslavia 
meets the vital inte^sts of both peoples and will serve in the 
best possible manner 'ihe cause of the further economic develop¬ 
ment of both countries ; 

have decided to conclude, with this end in view, the present 
Treaty, and have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries :— 

For the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics— ^V. M. Molotov, People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. ; 

for the Board of Regents of Yugoslavia—Marshal Josip Broz- 
Tito, President of the Council of Ministers of Yugoslavia. 

who, after exchange of their credentials, found in due form 
and good order, agreed upon the following :— 

ARTICLE I 

Each of the High Contracting Parties will continue jointly 
•with the other Party and with all the United Nations the struggle 
against Germany until final victory. The High Contracting Parties 
undertake to render each other military and other assistance ia 
their struggle hy every means at their disposal. 

ARTICLE II 

In the event of one of the High Contracting Parties in the 
post-war period finding itself involved in hostilities with Germany,, 
the latter having resumed her aggressive policy, or with some 
State united with Germany directly or in any other form in such 
a war, the other High Contracting Party will immediately render 
to the Contracting Party involved in hostilities military and other 
assistance and support by eveiy means at its disposal. 

ARTICLE III 

The High Contracting Parties declare that they will partici¬ 
pate, in a spirit of the most sincere collaboration, in all intema- 
tional actions to ensure the peace and security of the nations, and 
will contribute their full share towards the materialisation of these 
lofty aims. The High Contracting Parties declare that the appli¬ 
cation of the present Treaty will conform to international prin¬ 
ciples in the adoption of which they have participated. 
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The followin^^ speeches -leere exchanged after the signing 
of the Treaty. 

SPeIjCH by V. M. MOLOTOV 

Marshal Tito, gentlemen : The Treaty of Friendship, Mutual, 
Assistance and Post-War Collaboration between the Soviet Union 
and Yugcfslavia, which I have just had the honour to sign' on the 
authorisation of the Soviet Government, secures the relations of 
friendship and close collaboration which have arisen between'the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia in their joint s'tmggle 
a,gaiiist the comiiioii eiieiny—the German invaders. 

I am certain that this Treaty will help to accelerate th^ rout 
of _ Hitlerite Germany and will serve the cause of the United 
Nations striving to achieve stable peace and security in Europe. 

The time has come wliicli the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia have awaited so long. The alliance and friend¬ 
ship sealed by the blood of our brothers in the joint struggle 
against German .Fascism and i'ts allies have found new expression 
in our Treaty. We have held out our hands to each other to' 
bring our -war of liberation to a victorious end and to enable our 
peoples to marc.li onward, each ,by .its own road, along the path of 
national indepeiideuce and genuine freedom. 

The Soviet-Yugoskv Treaty will be received wutli profound 
satisfaction by the peoples of our countries. It will be received 
with friendly sympathy among ail the freedom-loving peoples, and 
will find an especially cordial response among the Slav peoples, 
■who will see in it a new reinforcement of their struggle for their 
glorious future. 

The present Treaty will contribute in the. best possible way 
to the ^development of frieiid.ly collaboration in the economic reha¬ 
bilitation of our countries, which have suffered so .gravely at the 
hand of the hated invaders. The Treaty will also create stable 
foundations for" future consolidation of economic and cultural ties 
.between the Soviet Union and democratic Yugbslavia in the post¬ 
war period. 

The Soviet Union, which carries into^ effect the great cause 
of Lenin and Stalin, and democratic Yugoslavia, which has occu- 
pied a place of honour among the peoples fighting Fascism,, will 
henceforward be found still more closely by friendship, mutual 
assistance and all-round .collahoration. 

Permit me, Marshal Tito, to congratulate you upon the signing 
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I^. Sovist-Polish Treaty 

u fe-w„days, during the sojourn of the President nf 

tile National Counci'i of the Polish Republic, M. Bierut and the 
Prime Minister and ^Rnister for Foreign Affairs of Poland M 
Osohka-Morawski, m Moscow, negotiations were held between the 
Soviet Government and the Provisional Polish Government on !he 

“ AssistancTald Pot 

These negotiations which pass'ed in an atmosphere of cor 
diahty and mutual understanding, have confirmed the determina 

Nations fh with the other United 

Nations the earliest and final rout of Hitlerite Germany and to 

consolidate also for the post-war period the turn 5 ^ 1 / , 

T “®S°tiations ended with the signing on April 27 of 

Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Assistance and P^st Cr SllaL 
ration between the U.S.S.R. and Poland Tho ^ GoRabo- 

i., b, ae ,? ftf C.S7jr..T''‘ 

Polish Republic, M Osobka-Morrsr"” <^®™®tit of the 
the Supreme Soviet of 

S thSlSR;^ the Cold 

of the Treaji ’ ‘^^ring the signing 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic Knnsti^lf * Commissars of the 
Commissar of Defence of the U S S R People’s 

Commissar for Foreign iK'^^^VusTR ’ 

Ambassador Extraordinarv arirl Pi • Vyshinsky ; the 

Poland. lobedovTSTSi rf Z'?”*? i‘ " “ R- ‘o 
Kient of the People’s rA?r»TYi* * Pourth European Depart- 

U.S.S.R., Lavrishcfiv ; the Sf SkJs 
Commander-in-Chief of the Polish aLTSiI.^ZZL^: 
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and Minister for tioreign Afiairs of the Polish Republic, 

who, after exdiange of their credentials, found in due form 
and in good order, agreed on the folloiving : 

ARTICLE I 

The High Contracting Parties will continue jointly with all 
the United Nations the struggle against Germany until final vic¬ 
tory The High Contracting Parties undertake to render each 
other military and other assistance in this struggle by every means 
at their disposal. 


article II 

The High Contracting Parties, convinced that the interests 
of the securin' and prosperity of the Soviet and peop e.s 

call for the presen’ation and strengthening of a stable and pei- 
manent friendship in time of war and after the war, will streng¬ 
then the friendly collaboration between the two countries in con¬ 
formity with the principles of mutual respect for their independ¬ 
ence and sovereignty as well as non-inteiwention in the internal 
affairs of tlie other State. 


ARTICLE in ' 

The High .Contracting Parties undertake also after ^the ter* 
mination of the present war with Germany to take jointly all 
measures at their disposal in order to eliminate every threat of a 
repetition of aggression on the part of Germany or any othei 
State which would unite with Germany directly or m any othei 
form. To achieve this aim the High Contracting Parties will par¬ 
ticipate. in a spirit of most sincere collaboration, in all interna¬ 
tional actions aimed at ensuring the peace and security of the 
nations, and will contribute their full share to the cause of the 
materiaUsation of these lofty aims. The application of the pre¬ 
sent Treaty by the High Contracting Parties will conform to 
iaternational principles in the adoption of which both Contracting 

Parties have participated. 


article IV 

In the event of one of the High Contracting Parties in the 
post-war period finding itself involved in hostilities with Germany, 
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In testimony ■^'hereof tlie Plenipotentiaries signed the present 
Treaty and affixed^^heir seals to it. ■■ ^ . 

■ Done in Mosco% April 21, 1945, in two copies, each m the 
Russian and Polish languages, both texts having equal force. ^ 

Signed : Upon ^pthorisation of the Presidium ■ of the 
Supreme Soviet of the \J.S.SM.,^STALIN, - 

' ■ Upon the authorisation of the President of the National Uoun- 
cil of the*^^olish Republic .—OSOBKAMORAWSKL 

The following speeches were ■ exchanged at the signing of 
the Soviet-Polish Tremy, 

SPEECH BY J. V. STALIN r 

Mr. President, Mr. Prime Minister,' Gentlemen ! I beHeve 
that the Treaty of Friendship, Mutual-Assistance and Post-War 
Collaboration between the Soviet Union and Poland which we 
have-just signed is of.great, historic; importance. ' 

The importance of this Treaty consists in the first place in 
that it signifies the radical turn of relations between the Soviet 
Union and Poland towards alliance and friendship, a turn which 
took shape in the course of the present liberation struggle against 
Germany and which is now being formally consummated in this 

■ Treaty.; ■ - . ■ ... .. ■.. ■' . 

It is known that relations between our countries in the course 
of the past five centuries have abounded in elements of mutual 
estrangement, unfriendliness, and not infrequently in open mili¬ 
tary conflicts. Such relations weakened both our countries and 
strengthened German imperialism. The importance of the present 
Treaty consists in that it puts an end to these old relations be¬ 
tween -our countries, nails down the lid of the coffin over them, 
and creates a real basis for replacement of the old unfriendly rela¬ 
tions by relations of alliance and friendship between the Soviet 
Union and Poland. 

In the course of the last two World Wars the Germans suc¬ 
ceeded ill making use of the territory of Poland as a corridor for 
invasion of the East and as a springboard for attack on the Soviet 
Union. This became possible because at that time there were no 
friendly allied relations between our countries. The former rulers 
of Poland did not want to have relations of alliance with the 
Soviet Union. They preferred a policy of playing between Ger¬ 
many and the Soviet Union. And of course they played them- 
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SPESte BY M. OSOBKA-MORA'^'SKI ■ 

Mr Cliairman\f the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ! Mr„ 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars ! Gentlemen . 

The signing of Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Assistance 
and Post-War Collaboration between the U.S.S.R. and Poland 
which has been effected to-day is an act of consun^ation of the 
unswerviffg will and striving of the Polish people for the streng¬ 
thening of the friendship, mutual assistance and collaboration 
bom in the common struggle of our peoples against the German 
invaders. These desires and aspirations for friendship and colla- 
horation weie and continue to be an liistorical necessity, the- rea¬ 
lisation of which has become possible only now that the people 
of OUT country have received the right of expression. 

A sound political idea-tiie idea of friendship between our Slav 
peoples— developed through the centuries ; but only in face of 
danger from the German invaders, in the struggle for our existent? 
both as a State and as a people, has it become a powerful factor 
in the revival of Polish democracy and the Polish people. Hence¬ 
forward this sound political idea will constantly guide our foreign 
policy, because it has been dictated by our statesmanship, because 
it is the expression of the joint ardent wishes and desires of our 
peoples, and proceeds from the constant community of our 

interests. i • • j 

The source and basis of this historic Treaty is the joint de¬ 
fence of our peoples, who have already many times in history 
been threatened by the barbarity of the German hordes, and also 
oar common concern for the preservation and strengthening of 
peace in Europe and happy collaboration among the nations. 

We are deeply confident that by signing this Treaty we con¬ 
tribute our share to the cause of the unity of the United Nations 
and general security. 

Whereas hitherto in history the German people violated peace 


in Europe and by barbarous wars caused inestimable damage to 
al peoples, especially to the Slav peoples, the permanent Alli¬ 
ance of these Slav peoples, which is now being born, will be 
opposed to German aggression once and for ever, and wilb become 
the foundation of peace in Europe. 

The Polish people, who have suffered the hell 'of German occu¬ 
pation and made such horrible sacrifices in this war, and who on 
the other hand have felt and constantly feeT the manifestations 
of friendship and assistance on the part of the great Soviet people. 
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in the economic sehere the international collaboration which wll 
permit the rich re^ urces of the earth to be utilised for the bene¬ 
fit of all its peoples providing full employment, rising standards 
of life, and social security to the men and women of all natmns 
To achieve these"o.0.nobling aims and purposes, our Woria 
Conference pledged the^organised millions we represent to sup¬ 
port the heroic forces of the United Nations in the battles still 
to be fought to secure full and final victory. The Soviet blow 
from the East, reinforced by the Anglo-American blow from 
the West, and the liberating armies of France, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, must become the decisive and speedy 
offensive which wTests unconditional surrender from the German 
State and ends the wars against Germany.^ , C' , 

In the East, final victory over Japan is also assured by the 
countries that are at war against her. These countries _ will 
prosecute their offensive ivith the same vigour until unconditional 
.surrender is W'rested from her as well. ti • j 

In furtherance of the inflexible purpose of the United 
Nations to bring the war against Fascism to a triumphant con¬ 
clusion, we caU upon the organised workers represented in our 
Conference to spare no effort to supply the needs of the armed 
forces, confident that in their loyalty to the principles of freedom 
and democracy which have sustained them in all forms of war 
sen-ice, they will continue to make every necessary sacrifice to 
win the final victory which will bring permanent peace. 

To speed this day of victory our World Conference called 
for all necessary assistance required to raise and fully equip 
armed forces in the liberated countries, and particularly France 
and Italy, so that they too may have the means to participate 
fully in ^ waging war. Our Conference called also upon the 
people of the countries at war with Japan to give maximum 
assistance in the form of arms and munitions to the heroic Chinese 
people in furtherance of their struggle against the Japanese 
invader. We call for the application of policies in liberated 
countries and territories which will mobilise the full support of 
their people in the war effort. These policies must include 
(a) the immediate establishment of the freedoms of speech, press, 
assembly, religion, political association, and the right to organise 
Labour unions ; (b) the formation of Governments which have 
the support of the people; and (c) the provision of foodstuffs, 
supplies and raw materials to meet the needs of the people and 
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peoples ' who have Vseen their democratic institutions rutUessIy 
uprooted, be safeguarded. 

Our World Conference wholeheartedly welcomed the declared' 
purpose of the Allied Governments to give effect to the principles 
of the Atlantic Charte%.and jointly to assist the peoples in every 
liberated country to create the conditions in which stable and 
representative Government, resting upon the free consent of the 
people, ca# come into existence. . 

Our World Conference, taking account of the economic and 
social prohlems that will confront all the nations when the war 
is won, considered tlie measures that must he taken to avert a 
post-war econom,ic crisis which would place the world’s peace 
again in jeopardy- The Conference therefore adopted a cons^.-'Iic- 
tive Programme for wmidd economic co-operation to secure the 
industrial development of the undeveloped - countries, for full 
utilisation of the material resources of every nation with an 
effective organisation of human labour whereby economic pro¬ 
duction will be carried on at maximum, capacity, and full employ¬ 
ment and rising standards of living made possible in all the lands. 

Our World Conference emphasised the special responsibility 
of. Governments to, all, the men and women in the armed forces, 
who have spared neither strength, nor their lives in , the struggle 
to ,ac,hieve victory.. The Conference, called for the provision of 
f,ree medical aid and adequate sickness benefits for disabled 
ex-servicemen and tlieir dependents for the whole period of the|r 
disablement as well as free training to qualify them, .for indus¬ 
trial re-em,ployment ; with life benefits for the permanently dis¬ 
abled -which will ensure a normal life for them and their families. 

Our World Conference emphatically expressed the view that 
it is necessary to bring to an end the system of Colonies, Depen¬ 
dencies and subject countries as spheres of economic exploita¬ 
tion. and to facilitate immediately the development of free Trade 
I nions in these countries ; thereby laying the foundations upon 
■which, in accordance with Article III of the Atlantic Charter, 
non-self-governmg communities. and nations can attain the status 
of free nations and be enabled to govern themselves and develop 
their own institutions of free citi^nship. 

Our World Conference was unanimous also in resolving to 
fight for the establishment and effective implementation in .all 
the countries of the world, including the Colonial and semi- 
Colonial countries, of a system of Labour legislation to protect 
the worker in all trades and occupations, ■ Freedom of association. 
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their resistance movements, and to the members of their Civilian 

Defence. ^ 

Organised LaboV has made its full contribution both in 
the field of the armed struggle and in that of production by 
creating and sustainin^e gigantic forces which have -already 
brought Fascism to its^ees and will tomorrow destroy it com¬ 
pletely and for ever. Our historic Conference meeting in the 
midst of ffie armed struggle stiU raging, is itself a demonstra¬ 
tion of the unity of the working-class and evidence of the moral 
victory of the United Nations over the evil forces of Fascism. 
Organised Labour, with so great a part m winning the war, cannot 
leave to others—^liowever well iiitentioned they may be ^the 
sole responsibility of making the peace. The peace will ^ a 
good peace—an enduring peace—a peace worthy of the sacrifices 
by which it has been won—only if it reflects the deep resolve of 
the free peoples, their interests, their desires, and their needs. We 
therefore send forth from our World Conference this appeal to 
all the workers of tlie world, and to all men and women of good 
will to consecrate to the building of a better world the service 
and sacrifice they have given to the winning of the war. 

Signed for the World Trade Union Conference by its 
Committee. 


February 22, 1945. 



